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^ In presenting rt,js Note to ,h« public, [ may add a 
»o,d ot explanation for venturing to trend on' sacred 
ground and trace the original scope and character of the 
grea epic ° vaimiiti, which m a,W an important epoch 
the early history of the Aryan race. The Kdmivana 
may be compared with the Ahskay Bata, the primeval and 
everlasting shade-,ree of India that lies buried, over-grown 
with numerous creepers and parasites, which in course of 
me pass tor parts of the parent tree. It is probable that 
hts colossal work existed for a long time in the oral tradi¬ 
tions of the people, and, when the whole or the parts were 
collected and put to writing, became inseparably mixed 
up with extraneous matters and legends, more or iess con 
nected with the subject of the poem. The hand of the 
rhapsodist who used to delight the people with the cha¬ 
racters represented in it, has not been slow to alter, de¬ 
corate or disfigure the poem from time to time. There was 

scarcely a poet in Ancient or Modern India, who did not 
derive his inspiration from Vilmiki’s Fount and impart to 
the subject the stamp of his genius and fancy. When the 
Sanskrit work was neglected and almost forgotten, there 
arose two poets of no ordinary merit who wrote mostly from 
hearsay the story of Rama and his exploits and carried the 
subject in high flights of fancy to the’verge of the fabulous 
It is no exaggeration to say that Tulsi Das in Upper India 
and Kirtti Vdsa in Bengal,, have in fact f made a romance of 
the Rdmiyaha. 

Though the original Rimdyana has been saved from 
oblivion by the labours of modern scholars, it is no easy 
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task to clear it from the foreign materials with which it 
has been mixed up from time immemorial. The several 
recensions which have been preserved differ so much from 
one another, that it is difficult to say which of them repre¬ 
sents the original. 

Valmiki has portrayed his hero with those virtues 
which adorn and elevate humanity. Rdrna’s life was a series 
of misfortunes, borne manfully from a high sense of duty 
and love of truth. Like an ordinary mortal he wandered 
from place to place in the trackless forests of the Dakshin in 
search of Sitd after she was carried away by Rdvana. He 
gave vent to his sorrows with the simplicity of a child, 
lie was entirely bewildered and knew not what to do, until 
he met the Vdnar chiefs of Kishkindha. With the assis¬ 
tance of Sugriva, the Vanar- king, he recovered his wife after 
a long and tedious war in Lanka, in the course of which he 
and his devoted brother, Laksfrman, were several times 
worsted by the enemy. 

Rdvana was the most powerful island-king of the South. 
It was hardly compatible with the genius of Vdlmiki which 
delineated human nature and events so minutely and faith¬ 
fully, to have actually attributed ten heads to that king 
so as to convert him into a monster. Such an inconvenient 
load of heads was scarcely necessary to magnify or maintain 
the extraordinary powers with which Rivana was credited. 
It is true that he has been designated in the Rdmdyana as 
Dasa-mukha (ten-faced) or Dasa-mauli (ten-crowned).* 

* The human character of Rima is visible throughout the Rimiyana of 
VAItniki, and the Putinas have sought to explain it away by the legend that 
Vishnu in his incarnation of Rama was forgetful of himself, under an im¬ 
precation pronounced hy the sage Sanat Kum&r - — 

“n*nfVsttfa?f) f*ur. vtas-ssi warfts 

fy SVfVJuft *tfwfo T 

{ Vide my Translation of Raghuvamsa Part II, Page dz). 
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These epithets like the name of Dasa-ratka.% Rena’s 
father, appear to have been used in a metaphorical sense, 
and simply meant that Ravana had access to the ten 
quarters of the globe, or that he wore ten ci'owns, or 
ten headed crowns (head gems)f in token of his vaunted 
conquests in the ten quarters of the globe and his paramount 
P ower - Pandit Satyavftita Sam-Sramj, the commentator 
ol the Vajur-Veda, gives the latter interpretation to the 
epithets applied to Rdvana. There are two solitary pas- 
sages; one in the A'ranya kajtdd, and the other in the 
Uttdra Hnda, where Havana is said to have-possessed ten 
heads and twenty' hands.'} The authenticity of these 
passages is open to doubt and some scholars are of opinion 
tha; the whole of the Uttara kdnda was, as its name uttara 
implies, subsequently added to the work of Vdlmiki which 
originally consisted of six Kdndas and ended with the fall 

of Rdvana and Rama’s return to Ajodhyi with Sits! and 
his prosperous reign.§ 


«u?r —Whose chariot had access to the 10 

quarters of the globe. 


M ,itw, Uie R . dm, l zat ! .Burmese version of the l4n,lyana, Rivana is 
■ "" "*** See Boddhi “ 


( Vide Aranya-kanda Ch. 49 and Uttara kanda Ch. o. The epithet 
Dasa-grtva x s a fanciful inference from the word Dajnana or ZW 
mukha , as the latter is from the word Dasa-mauli. 


§ 1 he R^miyana is divided into seven Books, but the action of the 

poem ends with the sixth, and there is every reason to believe that the 
^eventh Book is a later addition. This last Book-or the Uttara kanda 
contains various-stories, legend:-, and traditions which still have some con- 
nectton °f affimty with the principal poem. The mythical origin of the 
Rakshasas is there related, with the banishment ofSitaandl.er givne 
birth tn the herm.tageofWlmiki to twin sons, Kusa and Lava, who wer! 
he first rhapsodists or acidoi of the Rifmiyana, and other traditions and 
cS^A^S^° nneCted " ith ^^yana properly | called.' 
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It is not within the scope of this little work to 
discuss this serious question. It is probable that the 
Uttara kdnda was added by Vdlmiki himself after the 
composition of the first six Books, or by some other author 
at a subsequent period. It has, however, been regarded as a 
part of the Ram-iyana from very remote antiquity. It con¬ 
tains the episodes of the exile of Sitd and her tragic end, 
which form the subject of countless poems and ballads and 
have passed into the life-blood of the Aryan race and 
literature. The last scene of Sitd’s life in which she calmly 
proves with characteristic moral courage the purity of her 
life and vanishes from mundane existence, being received 
with open arms by her motker-'Ea.nh is no less sublime 
than .pathetic. No words can describe, no pencil can de¬ 
lineate it. (See frontispiece to this book). 

In the A'ranya-k&nda. Rdvana is said to have appeared 
before Sitd as an ordinary mendicant. In the passage 
referred to, it is added that he revealed his ten heads to 
her after she was seized by him and struggled to get free. 
This may be explained as a trick or Rdkskasi mdydyk 


mnr aftnr t” 


snet: a i 


“ When Rim a had obtained his kingdom, that worshipful sage, Vai- 
miki, composed his entire history in excellent metre and fraught with high 
meaning. The Saint recited twenty-four thousand Slokas, and it con¬ 
sists of 500 sec. and is divided into 6 K&ndas with the Uttara (M. N. 
D.itta’s translation). The commentator Ramanuja considers this and 
other slokas, in which Valniilci is spoken of in the 3rd person, as put in by 
the kathakas (rhapsodists), as with the Uttara-kanda the number of Kandas, 
Chapters and Slokas in the Epic greatly exceeds what is indicated therein. 
1 here is no doubt however, that at the time of this particular compilation 
01 the Rimiyana, the number of Slokas was found to be 2400 only, by the 
compiler. 

* 1 b® practice of wearing masks still prevails in the war-dance of 
libel. 1 tie characters representing Jtdkshasas generally use a combina¬ 
tion of masks. I he Ugupa or the nine-headed warrior wears the heads 
of nine oifferent animals while fighting with the Buddhists. (Buddhist 
Text. So. Journal Vol. 1 Part i.) 
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on his part, or that he tried to ovef>awe hef Into sub 
mission by putting on his ten-headed crdwn, to.signify 
his sovereign power. The addition of twenty hands was 
a further fanciful development of the ten-head story. 
Throughout the Lankd-Kdnda , which describes the great 
war with minuteness, Rdv-ana is shewn to have fought 
as an ordinary person with two hands. The actual use of 
ten heads and twenty hands is nowhere to be found in it. 
The other passage referred to above, which attributes 
ten heads and twenty hands to Ravana, appears-in the le¬ 
gendary portion of the Uttara Kdnda, where the mythical 
origin and rise of the Rdkshasa tribes and the fiirth of 
Ravana have been recited with a view to glorify the ex¬ 
ploits of Rdma by extolling the power of his foe beybnd 
even that of the gods. It is also stated in it that Rdvana 
practised penance to propitiate Brahmd after all his heads 
except one, which was evidently his real head, had been 
cut off.f 

The ten-head story evidently originated from the fact 
that he had ten crowns or maulis Which he used to wear 
and put off at will. Divested of poetry, fanciful legends 








* Great heroes are sometimes credited with numerous hands in 
poetry on account of their agility and quickness in using arms. For 
instance, Arjuna, Kartavirjya.is said to have had 1000 hands and K&lt D&sa 
says that this remarkable fact was perceptible when the hero was engaged 
in fight : 

^ ifWfr' fast *rrWWh > i i ss 

The commentator, Mallinatha, interprets the adjective 
(Sangr£ma-nirvista-sahasra-v£hu) as follows : 
gf*rf#rer: € srTtwr i gg - 

ggpt :—(He was seen as two-handed when not engaged in war); 
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interpolations, the work of V^lmiki displays in the 
clearest lines the realities of the eventful life of Rim a. The 
Rdmiyana not only shaped the character, social and moral, 
of the early Aryan race, but continues even to the 
present day to influence the moral beliefs and instincts of 
the masses in India. 

The ethics of the Rdmiyana are of the highest order 
and may be studied with profi t by the people of all climes and 
ages. It holds forth to the world a perfect model of huma¬ 
nity in Rima and his brothers, whose lives were as exem¬ 
plary in filial and fraternal affections as in love for the 
people they ruled over; whose sense of duty and love 
of truth out-weighed all considerations of personal comfort 
or safety. They wavered not to court death, rather than 
break a plighted word even for the most cogent of excuses. 
Where is to be seen a king more subject-loving than Rdma, 
a brother more affectionate than Bharat who spurned at 
sovereignty, when thrust upon him, or more devoted than 
Lakshman, who cheerfully shared Rima’s misfortunes in all 
the trials of life ? Sugriva was the typical friend and the 
far-famed Hiuumdn was the staunchest and the most devout 
follower ever known in history or in romance. 

Even in Rdvana, the main figure, on the dark side of. 
the epic, we have a true and dignified warrior who in spite 
of his hatred towards the people of the north and his 
tyrannical rule in the early years of his life, possessed 
virtues and traits of character not unworthy of his great 
adversary, the hero of the Rimdyana. When his city 
was closely besieged by the enemy and his greatest gener¬ 
als, including his son, the heroic Meghndd, fell one after 
another in the course of the protracted war, Rdvana 
scorned the idea of submission by yielding up his captive 
Siti against the advice of all his councillors; nor did he 
resort to the mean course of putting her to death by 
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which he could have frustrated his enemy’s object and sent 
him away broken-hearted from Lankd. He tried his strength 
to the last, and preferred death to the reproach of coward¬ 
ice and meanness. 

The name of RtSma and his faithful Sitd are still by¬ 
words for the model king and the model wife , the two 
most important factors in the social and domestic life of 
a nation, throughout the length and breadth of this coun¬ 
try. An attempt to restore this great epic, tf possible, 
to its original form and to study and realize the high ideals 
ol ancient Aryan life with the attention they deserve, is 
of vital importance to us, as much for the regeneration of 
ourselves from a fallen state, as for the right understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of our national character, habits and 
instincts by the present rulers of India, in the calm that 
has followed centuries of storm and revolution.# 


* “The jRdmdyana and Mahibhdrat are closely connected with the 
present religious faith of millions, who acknowledge British sway and 
have a right to expect the British public to take an interest in works which 
are the time-honoured repositaries of their legendary history and mythology, 
of their ancient customs*and observances, as well of their most cherished 
gems of poetry. It needs no argument to show that some knowledge of 
the two great Indian epics ought to be required of all who hold office in 

India whether in the Civil Service or in any other capacity.....The 

duty of studying the past history of our ‘Eastern Empire, so far as it can 
be collected fronT the ancient Sanskrit literature can no longer be evaded 
by educated men.” Prof Monier Williams’ Ind. Epic Poetry. 

“ Justice, it may be said, demands that rulers and teachers should 
rightly understand those whom they attempt to rule or teach and certainly 
men so peculiar as the inhabitants of India cannot be rightly understood 
without study . . , Knowing nothing of the Hindu mind or the 
Hindu literature and taking it for granted that whatever was heathen must 
be bad, the first missionaries attempted to root up wheat and tares without 
discrimination. The more usual effect was that those whom the teacher 
desired to influence, flatly refused to listen. In an instant they shrunk into 
themselves. Just so one may see a bed of the graceful sensitive plant 
suddenly turn stark and stiff when touched by*an idler’s stick. India is, 
in truth, a sealed book to those who approach it without symapathyP 

Mrs, Manning’s Ancient and Medieval India. 
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In conclusion I offer ray grateful thanks to Mr. R. T, 
Griffith m.a., c.i.e., late Principal of the Benares College 
and translator of the Rig, Sdrna and Atharva Vedas,* from 
whose unbiassed and excellent translation of the Rimdyana 
I have largely borrowed in preparing this Note. He has 
brought to light the real character of the great work of 
Vilmiki and has exposed several fallacies and errors which 
obtained currency for some time, from the imperfect 
knowledge and hasty surmises of some workers in the 
same field. 



Nobin Chandra Das 


* His Hymns of the Rigveda 4 vols. Pop. Ed. now in the Press. 
Messrs. Laiarus &Co., Benares. 




A NOTE 


ON THE. 

GEOGRAPHY OF VALMIKI-RAMAYANA. 


f O trace something like a geography of India from the ac¬ 
counts given in the great Epic of Valmiki is a task beset 
with difficulties, intensified not less by the changes in the 
physical and political aspects of the country in the lapse of ages, 
than by the apathy and ignorance of the people themselves. The 
substrata of truth, which underlie almost all the so-called legends, 
superb with the fancy and exuberance of the oriental mind, do 
nevertheless exist and can be seen, if looked at with an unpre¬ 
judiced eye.* 


* Professor Wilson observes ; tc States and tribes and cities have 
disappeared, even from recollection ; and some of the natural features 

of the country, specially the rivers have undergone a total alteration. .. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, however, we should be able 
to identify at least mountains and rivers, to a much greater extent than 
is now practicable, if our maps were not so miserably defective in their 
nomenclature. None of our surveyors or geographers have been oriental 
scholars. They have consequently put down names at random, accord 
ing to their own inaccurate appreciation of sounds carelessly, vulgarly 
and corruptly uttered. * * * 

There is scarcely a name in our Indian maps that does not afford 
proof of extreme indifference to accuracy in nomenclature, and of an 
incorrectness in estimating sounds, which is, in some degree, perhaps a 
national defect.” Note to Griffith’s TUrmCyana B. K. II. Ch. 68. 










One who has carefully studied the RInfayana wilUe impressed 
with the idea that the Aryan conquest had spread over, parts of 
Northern India only, at the time of the great events which form 
its subjects. The Arjyas* or Aryans spread themselves in the 
course of time in the tract lying between that river in the West 


asce jdatn the original home of the Aryan race is still a puzzle 
w,tb antiquarians. It ts scarcely safe to proceed on imaginary grounds, 
“‘“P. theories, extinguishing the glimpses of light, which are 
obtainable from ancient records, about the pre-historic period. The 
Jitg- ledas which are believed to be the oldest record in existence, do not 
anywhere mention that the Rishil and the people, who chanted the 
hymns to the infinite powers of Nature, had come from any place, beyond 
he limits of the so-called Bmhmavarta, between the rivers Saraswati 
(Sarsooti) and Dirshadwati (probably Caggar or Ghaggar m Ambala and 
.nrhind) both of which originally flowed from the Himalayas, but are now 
los m the sands of the desert in Rajputana. If it were a fact that the 

to fw Arya ' 1S , , had n,lgra , t '-' 1 from l,e y° nd the Indus, some reference 
to thur original home, iso dear to man) wherever it might have been 

would naturally have appeared in the numerous Suktas where the simple 

ku!i tS r? nd CUS ° mS 0f that P nmitive race have been described with almost 
iqbild-hke simplicity. In most of the oldest Sanskrit Scriptures and epic 

t P hc n otd We t S,0n mad i to . lhe « reat deluge, Which washed away 
the older creation except Bdivamata Manu, who was saved from the 

flood in a ship, l he Satapatha Brdhmana ■ of the Rig-Veda rnves an 
interesting legend about the Deluge and describes how Manu built a shfp 
? l ‘ tc instance of the Divine fish, who had apprised him of the approach' 
mg calamity and lied her to the horns of the Fish aS land 5 R?£ 
Himalayas, after the flood. According to the Haifa Blfarat, Manu »m- 
barked m the ship with the seven A,skis 

2^^' the world was deluged, nought appeared above the waves 
But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that drew the hark 
. tlU at len S th 11 bore the vessel to the peak of Himav&n." 

. Williams’ translation. 

The same story is reproduced with variations in the Afa/sya, Bhdgvafa 
m6.Agm Purdna.tP Dowson’s. Class. Die. Hind. Myth? 

The Srimat-Bhdgavat has the* following Ch. 3 Bk. I. •_ 

'By tt 507 # I 

appeared^'a C nsh' n d l'^ ed /J d eartb ’ ,n CAdkskusa Mamvautar, he 
miniature.)” anc saved Bamamata Manu in a "ship like earth (in 

from the Deluge^by ^° atl atld his family were saved 

appears, that lo Ilf.’ 1 '° rested 00 »ount Ararat. It thus 

from deluge, by adoDdm' fh? ° i th ° present human race, were saved 

( viz. a boat or ship! i n two i iff 011y , poss 'h |c means of escape from water, 
v ui snip ) in two different countries. (Continued aip 3 ) 
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the Himalayas in the North, the Ganges and Gandak in the 
East, and the Vindhya Range in the south. 


This is known as the Madhya Desha, middle region, or more 
generally, Arjyrivarta, the seat of the Aryans * where king 
Sagar, RcimVs ancestor, performed the jajna ceremony : — 

u Within the spacious plain that lies 
From where Himalaya's heights arise, 

To where proud Vindhya's rival chain 
Looks down upon the subject plain— 

A land the best for rites declared, 

His sacrifice the king prepared."f 

Griffith's Rdmdyana > B. I. Ch. 40* 

The settlements, originally made by chieftains or heads 
of families or clans gradually developed into principalities, but 
the establishment of a paramount power was not known till the 
rise of Raghu, born in the line of Baivaswata Manu, who claimed his 
descent from Bivaswat the Sun-God. Ikshwdku and Kakutstha 
were the most famous among the ancestors of Raghu in the period 

Unless facts are found to discredit the authority of these oldest records 
of the human race, on the point in question, there can be no doubt that - 
the so-called Indian Aryans descended from Baivaswata Manu, and had 
their original home in the sbuth-Himalayan tract, and extended in the 
course of time over the rest of the Peninsula, in the same way as the 
descendants of Noah spread over Western Asia. In the absence of 
any substantial data, it is idle to speculate that Noah and Manu were 
identical and the same, a theory which is neither necessary nor tenable. 
From Manu are derived the words 'manusyaf l mariuja? and 
which mean man. The word man itself points to the same origin. 

“ From Manu all creation, gods, asuras , men must be produced, 

By him the world must be created that which moves and moVeth not.” 

Mahtf Bharat. Williams’ translation. 

* Vide Manu, II at, 22. u The Sanskrit Indians called themselves 
Arjya, which means honourable, noble, to distinguish themselves from 
the surrounding nations of different origin.” Gorresio. 

t wed frofl wr mvst wrm: 1 
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anterior to the Rainey an a, and their names have come down to the 
remotest posterity as patronymics of the solar dynasty. Raghu con 
quered all the other princes of India. He was the 20th in descent 
from Ikshwdku, according to Vdlmiki ; and Rdtna was 14th from 
Raghu. Klli DSsa who has followed the Padma Purdna gives the 
name of Raghu par excellence to Rdma’s great grand-father. 
The apparent anomaly may be explained by the tradition that 
the patronymic Raghu was given to all the kings of the solar 
line* 

Aiodhyd was the renowned capital of the country lying be¬ 
tween the Himalayas on the north, the rivers Ganges and Jamuna 
on the West and South, and known at .the North anpl South 
Kosalas, intersected by the river Saraju or .GhVghra? This city 
known also in ancient times as Snketa was situated on the south 
bank Qf the Saraju and is thus described in the Rdniavana : 

"On Sarju’s bank of ample sixe, 

The happy realm of Kosaf lies, . - 

With fertile length of fair champaign ' ' 

And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. - 

There, famous in her old renown, 

Ajodhyd stands, the royal town. 

In bygone ages built and planned 
By sainted Manu’s princely hand. 

Imperial seat ! her walls extend 

Twelve measured leagues from end to end, 

And three in width from side to side, 

With square and palace beautified.” 

Griffith’s Rdmdyana , B. 1. ch. 5. 

The RifmSyana which so minutely described all that, came 
within its. scope, also speaks of the 4 prime castes :Br4h>nans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras) as residing in that city, from 
which it would appear that the mixed classes had not yet come 
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into existence or assumed noticeable proportions, in that 
early age. * 

1 Horses had she of noblest breed, 

Like Indra’s, for their form and speed, 

From Vdhli’s 1 hills and Sindhu’v* sand, 

Vandytt* and Kdmbojas 4 land : 

Her noble elephants had strayed 
Through Vindhyan and Himalayan shade.” 

Griffith’s Ramdyuna B. I. Ch. 6. t 

Dasaratha’s daughter Sdnta was adopted by king Lotnapdda 
of Anga which was situated at the confluence of the Saraju anc 

Ganges. It derived its name from the legend that the anga or 
body of the Love-god Kdma, was consumed here by the fury 

of Siva's rage: 

“ Then to the hallowed spot they went 
Along fair Sarju’s side 
Where mix her waters confluent 
With three-pithed Ganga’s tide. 

* “xjrd ’snarpi ’aidta taat; 1 

xj*t: «ntNiprtm: ^ ^<nhu^iftnr; 

rr 1 

fur ' 

xt; -mfe: i 

(1) Vdhli or Vdhlika is identified with the country known afterwards 
as Bactrfana and its name is still preserved in modern Balkh. 

(2) Sindhu is the country watered by the river of the same name 
corrupted laterly by the Arabs and Greeks into Hind or Indus. 

U) Vaniyu is believed to be ancient Arabia. Pandit lwanath in ins 
“ Savda Stoma Mahinidhi” gives Vaniyu as the ancient name of Arabia, 
whence the best horses (Vamlyuja) were imported into India. 

U) Kanvboja was probably situated some where, north ot the Hindu- 
Ku-h and Kashmir. Prof. Lassen surmises that this name is etymologic 
caUy connected with Cambyses which in the cuneiform inscriptions of 

Bebistan is written " Ka (m) hujia.” . , 

The great poet Kill D&a places K&nboja to the north of the Hima 

layas Raghu Vansa Ct. IV. 69. 




bince . the g^at god’s terrific rage 
Destroyed his form and frame, ’ 

K^ma in each succeeding age 

Has borne Ananga’s name. 

So, Where his lovely form decayed, 
f his land is Anga styled : 

Sacred to.him of old this shade 
And hermits undefilfd.” * 

C*r, Rum, B. !. Ch. 2^. 

Champs (Champs nagar) was probably the capital of Anga. 

*' Sweet Champa, Lompad’s fair town f 
Wreathed with her Champac’s leafy crown.” 

Gr. Ram. B. I. Ch. 17. 
Dasaratha thus speaks of his empire : 

" Mine are the tribes in eastern lands 
And those who dwell on Sindhu’s sands : 

Mine is Sunfshtra J far away, 


1 S3 3F3' 'StCfSt i 

sftf ft^srrrf ^ , 

* ^^ 33 : ^ 33Tir 3 unte t i 

XV. ^ t i 

r«: Ch Sf ib“»“ h S*r «"£} «■*. •■>*» Of Bhagal- 

<“ BhiSpuV- o"'£oTa””X p h 4«”“ <*“•£»** 

in ,nod "” s "“ > 

overlooking the gulf of Cambay and Cutch Th South *’ vesi: of Rajpotana, 
on the bank of the NerbudcH nr nKui . A ie . & reat iown > Mahishtnati 
as K^rtavirja the chief of V i ri u * ^ ? ts capital, where Arjuna known 
..elded paramoimt powef t "*“«*« °> K*u43 

•cad of the Bhrigu l milv of rS t W “ S kllIed b V Pa.asu-Ri.na 
>e Kshatriya race aT times l^ " ’ uv\ 1 Said to have extirpated 
rihmans. mKS ’ and estabI,she d the ascendency of the 
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Suvira’s * realm admits my sw ay , 

My hest the southern nations fear, 

The An gas and the Vangas heat. 

And as lord paramount I reign 

O’er Magadh and the Matsya’s plain + , 

Kosal, and Kasi’s wide domain 
All rich in treasures of the mine, 

In golden corn, sheep, goats and kine. 

b Gr. Ram. 8. H. Cil. to. 

At the sacrifice performed by D isaratha, Jan aka, king of 
Mithila (Videha), the kings of Kisi (Benares), Kekayas, Anga 
and Magadha, were invited. 

“ And those who rule Surdshtra’s land 
Suvira's t realm and Sindhu’s strand; 

Gr. Ram. B I. ch. 12 . 


* 4s regards Suvira Vide note \) below. 

r . . . holds that Matsya included the greater part 

t General Cunningham ho !. _l ^ ? fhe present town of Batrdt 
of the present state ^Jaypur^nR^ ^ mj , es to l the nor th of Jaypur 
105 miles to the b. • „ 1!hini _„ u hd or Bhim’s cave is still shewn 

retains the old name virat. O 8 as ruled by a king 

of re the H Z n <tf ' Fei-she' (either a' Vais,*. or 

h jr,:rlho 0t inv e ad 0 ed Ku^r.ooV - when the Raja submitted. 

Cun. Geo. An. Indian p. 33 ^* 

wm*twrer ^ 11 

ttunfir. t*. «• 

General MM ?«£&£%*■ 

Western Rajputana at the head of the gulf of Oamnay, r 

Old't estament t denote a district abounding 
<< I understand the na ™ e bet which is very common in Southern 
in the Vadari, or Ber-tr (j j t ftliould look to this neighbourhood 
Rajputana. For_the “ ’?"X » b“the me form of the famous 
St istS “."other name of the Vadari o, Bet- 
Sophir, or ■ P hl f' ! ^ow, Sofir is the Coptic name of Tndu 

n^ntday ; hut the name must have belonged originahytotha 
V J fht Tndhn roast which was frequented by the merchants of th 
52 V Tt . ran be l°tle doubt, I think, that this was in the gulf < 
KWarnhav "which from time immemorial has been the chief seat 
San trade with the west. During the whole period of Greek Hist 
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Janaka kiJJed Sudhanivtf, k’no* n f c>• i 
tI,e town to «» Brother Kusadlnvaja, ' kaSya and 

V fl Where Ikshumatf rolled her wave 

Her lofty rampart’s foot to lave."' 

- ■- 4 .: . . ! Gr - Rn >n- B. I. ch. 70 . 

Bharoch, at the momhonhe^erh^ ^ he fam0l,s city of Tiarygaua, or 
some portion 61 itSS nve . r - , Abou ‘ ‘he fourth cen^S' 

3g***,i in ‘he middle ages it *a the Pfhiffl 

of the gulf, and in modern times whb Kh:l, " ba / a ‘ > Ke head 

.......... « This j . 11 bmat - at ‘he mouth of tbfe'Tapti.” ' 

expect to find it, according t^ The'’andent 1°**?". in whieh we should 
winch mentions Sindhu-SauvimnSdSelf °2 P T ° Rudra 'Diima, 
kachha,. and just before Kukura SJ after Surasbtra. afid Bharu- 

i d ') S .r ran f‘ mentl Sauvi,a must have bTeT’to ?he N ' ‘^ a ' • Accor ‘i i "g 
and Bharoch, and to the south o Nishid, • T' h of-Surashtra 
't, m the neighbourhood of Mount Abu.?; \ * JUSt * b * re 1 have P Iaced 

always rende^d^'by"?^^^* the Het > Kw W' « 
deference to the Egyptian or Coptic „am?of L^-Sf rhaps ado P ted »" 
of tl,e name is in the Book of Job 'Sh^ , s Readiest mention 
to as of die finest quality. At a liter ?h t ,-h g ? ! d nf °P hir '" is referred . 

Tyre, went with the servants of\ni rt C ’ of Hiram, king of 

we»« of gold, „„d S„4"oKto k?„T3* °l*t. a .”8 W* >k»t= l , S o 
"fend to b» imi.i.™! 0 . a 8 ?lw>s ” -- - - ,s 


The gold of Ophir,. 


K ham hay formerly prpduce^’hoth gold and ‘°-i n ?( th , of th e gulf of 
l le present day. Specimens of gold from , S1 ve I> which u does even 
ht seen nr'the Indian museum, Add ,h- tl,e . ^''-'vah mountain mav 
India in which silver is found in 1 * 1 ,e ' satHe ran ge is the only part of 
colonised by the^ Aryan mce Western India also was 
and the Aryan language had become th ' r? * '° UJiand years ^re Christ, 
,on f M*e the time of SoIor 2 T ^ Speech of ,h « country 
or Soph ir of Scripture with the Indian q,„ “ W tber f fore identify the Ophir 
captains of Solomon’s fleet could ‘hav^nh?-° f J h f Hlndus ’ where the 
lor whrch Ophir was famed and Ue , obtamed tlru fine and pure gold 

*»• m, Uookg’T, *»“ l»™ ob,.iTd 1 ^,; 

have preserved to us in theBitik.'’ d & the very names which they 
Cuh ' Geo Anient India pp. 49 6 and ;6i 

rnm S V in ,le « ht above the T P °" a lofty m ° und of- 

■ampau rg, 9 oo feet 0 . upwards if % , en<2,osed with an earthen 

Kalindri river (prohnhlv T1 ,° 3s nailes. in circuit. The nr 

„ 0 lhe gs** 

ilgnmage, as Buddha is said to ii ^* I™ 051 ranious P'aces of Buddhist 
,ns * (thirty-third) heaven by a descend j d here from the Tray*. 

V stair-case made of j, precious ^ems, , 







Hie name Vanga -,is preserved in modern B'dpgaU' But 
nothing beyond its name appears to have, been kodW^fc those 
anaent times, and that country, lying fo the>ast of Anga, was 
undoubtedly ruled by aboriginal kings. So the southern V nations, 
are sa.d to -fear Dasaratba’s best',- amoyg them - be men’ 
honed the monkey-tribes of Kishkindhyd (Vanabdsi.rtorVn of Mysore) 
ru ed by mh and the feathered tribes of Vindhya anTjanasthdn 
tuled by Sampdti and Jatdyu, winged chiefs, of whom the latter 
was Dasaratha’s friend and ally; as well as the Rdkshas tribes 
ruled by Khara in Janasthdn and by Rdvana in Lankd The 
country south of the Vindhya range would thus appear to have 
been mostly ruled by non-Aryan tribes at that time. The so- 
called Rdkshasas were supreme in the south and were the con¬ 
stant dread of the few Brdhman sages who had. established 
isolated hermitages in the trackless forests of Dandakaranya and 
Janasthdn in that early age. Rdvana, king of. Tank* was supreme 
ord of the south and established his conquest at, times, over 
the Aryan Kingdoms in Northern India up to theheights of the 
Himalaya and Kailasa, as described in the RdmSyana, Uttara- Kdnda. 
The only check which he is said to have..received was from 
Arjuna, known as Kdrtavirjya (chief of the Haihaya tribes, who 
ruled at Mdhismati on the bank of the Narmadd or Nerbudda) and 
from Bdli, the monkey-chief of Kishkindhya, who discomfited him. 
Thts shews that the Aryan settlers were confined to a few places 
m the north and were constantly menaced by the aboriginal 
kings who were more than their rivals at that time. Even when 
Rdtna ruled supreme in Northern India, after the'fall of Rdvana, 
the valley of the Jathuna was devastated by tavan, Rdvana’s 
nepliew, who lived at Madhupura and oppressed the Brdhmans. 

At the request of the sages, Satrughna, Rdma’s youngest brother, 
killed Lavan and established the famous town of Madhurd or 
Mathurd (Muttra^ on the Janiuna. 


or cA kVz ““ 
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Apart from the mention of names of places, rivers and hills 
in the general course of events, we find 4 routes described with 
minuteness in the RdffiSyana :— 

I. The way by which R£ma and Visvitmiitra journeyed 
from Ajodhy<£ to Visv^mittra’s hermitage and thence to Mithild. 

II. The way by which Ganga came down from the Hima¬ 
layas to the sea at the mandate of Siva, the tutelary god of the 
snowy range including mount Kailas, at the time when Bhagirath 
ruled in Ajodhyd. 

III. Bharat’s journey from Giri-vraja, in Northern Punjab 
to Ajodhy£. 

IV. Rama’s journey from Ajodhyd to Panchavati and thence 
to Lank#, in search of Sit 4 . 

I, 

Rama’s Journey from Ajodhya' to Mithila" 

Visvdmittra accompanied by Rdma, came to the south bank of 
the Saraju (Ghdgrd), 

“ Upon fair SarajVs southern shore 
They now had walked a league or more ,} 

Next day they came to Anga, at the confluence of the Saraju 
and the Ganges. 

Next morning they crossed the confluence of Ganga and 
Saraju and came to the forest of the demoness Tddakd. * This 
region was formerly known as Malaja and Karusha which accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Griffith are probably non-Aryan words, signifying 
hilly or wild country; but taken as Sanskrit compounds they 
mean “Sprung from dust or defilement.” It was occupied at 
the time by Tddakd. This demoness, 

“Whose mighty strength, exceeding vast, 

A thousand elephants surpassed, 

Was to fierce Sunda, lord and head 
Of all the demon armies, wed. 

* This region is believed to correspond with part of the modern district 
of Shahabad (Arrab), through which the river Sone flows into the Ganges. 
V^swdmittra’s hermitage was some where near the modern Buxar. Vide 
Prafulla Chandra’s “Valmiki and his times.” 




And she, a constant plague and pest 
These two fair realms has long distressed. 

Gr. Ram. B. I, Ch. 26. 

Trldakd and her son M# rich a were cursed by Agastya for 
their oppression and out of vengeance, they devastated the 
place and, 

“Had on this land their fury dealt 
Where once the saint Agastya dwelt/ 1 

R#ma killed Tddakd and on the next day, the party resumed 
their journey and reached the Grove of the Dwarf, where Bdmana, 
the Dwarf incarnate of Vishnu, had practised asceticism in olden 
times. They then came to Visvimittra’s hermitage, where R<ima 
kept watch for 6 days over a sacrifice in which that sage was 
en £f a & e ^> an ^ he killed or dispersed the demons named Suvdhu 
and Maricha and their host, who came to disturb the ceremony. 
After the jajna was over, Visvamittra, Rdrna and Lakshrnan 
set out on their journey towards Mithila and proceeded “ North¬ 
wards”™ 

“And made, their portioned journey o'er 
Their halt on Sona's distant shore.” * 

Visvamittra then recites the legend about the country as 
follows ;— 

King Kusa, by his wife, a princess of Vidarbha f had four 
sons. 


* This river is the modem Sone which rises in Bundelcund and falls 
into the Ganges near Patna. Sone means the red river, and was also 
called in old days “Hiranyav 4 h£” (gold stream or auriferous , the Eranno- 
bois of the Greeks, The confluence of the Sone and Ganges, was then 
probably a long way off to the west and north of where it is at present 
owing to the shifting of the course of the rivers. Vide note § p. 14. 

f Vidarbha—Berar probably including with it the adjoining district 
of Beder, which name is apparently a corruption of Vidarbha. The 
capital was Kundinapura, the modem “Kundapura, about 40 miles east of 
Amaravati.” (Dowson’s Classical Die. p. 355b Prince Aja on his way to 
Vidarbha encamped on the bank of the Nerbudda ;~~ 

f^fremsr i m*\' vfonx ii 
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(l) “ Kus^mba, prince of high renown 


Was builder of Kaus&mbi town/' * 

(2) “ And Kusantfbha, just and wise, 

Bade high Mahodaya's towers arise ” t 

(3) Amurta-rajas chose to dwell 
In Dharmdranya’s citadel { 

(4) “ Vasii bade his city fair 

The name of Girivraja bear 1 * § 


* f *n*5f uapmrg *n$yksT€ 1 

§ *0*^ wwfaT gft *[ 1 

irwrim tctsT 11 

iirt vferro* 1 

gw ?iof T **g*rfa u 

tt: *ii%: ?j 1 

General Cunningham is of opinion that Kausambi was on the site of 
the present village of Kosam, on the Jumna, 31 miles from Allahabad; 
He says: “Not only do the people themselves put forward this claim, 
but it is also distinctly stated in an inscription of the time of Akbar, which 
is recorded on the great stone pillar, still standing in the midst of ruins, 
that this is Kausambipura. An. Geo. India, p. 396 ; 

Laterly it was the capital of Chakra, 8th in descent from Arjuna 
(P;Cndu', after Hastinapur had been swept away by the Ganges, it was 
also the capital of Vatsa-nCji the scene of the drama “Ratn^vali.” The 
Meghaduta makes mention of Udayana, king of Kausambi. 

The Bengal recension gives the name of Kausisvi town of Kasisva) 
instead of Kausambi. But the reading of the Northern recension giving 
Kausimbi as the name, is confirmed by Foe Koue Ki, p. 385, where the 
city Kiaoshangmi is mentioned. It lay 500 lis to south west of Prayriga, 
on the south bank of the Jumna. 

f Mahodaya is another name of Rdnyakubja (modern Kanauj). 

{ Dharmaranya, the wood in Madhya-Desha to which the god of 
justice is said to have fled through fear of Soma the Moon-god, is believed 
to be in Magadba. 

§ Girivraja, (Hill-surrounded) fs identified with the Kusag^rpura and 
Rajagriha of the Buddhists. Fa-Hian states that 18 the 5 hills forma 
girdle, like the walls of a town.” The 5 hills are named in the Maha- 
bh;&mta as Vaihtfra, Variba, Vrishabha, Risbigiri and Chaityaka, and 
are known at present Baibh^r-giri, Vipulagiri, Ratnagiri, Udayagiri and 
Sonagiri. According to Tumour* the Pali annals of Ceylon describe 
them as Gijjhakuta, Isigili, Webharo, Wepullo and Pandavo. Cun, An. 
Geo. India p. 463. In the time of the Mah^bhirata, king fatisandha 
ruled at Girivraja. 
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Then Visv&mittra goes on — 


u This fertile spot whereon we stand 
Was once the high-souled Vasu’s land. 

Behold 1 as round we turn our eyes, 

Five lofty mountain peaks arise * 

See I bursting from her parent hill 
Sum 4 gadhi,t a lovely rill 

Flowing through Magadh'sf plains and groves 
With many a fair meander roves.” Griffith . 

The roo daughters of king Kusa-nabha, so runs the legend, 
were bent down by the God of Wind, who had wooed them with¬ 
out success and after their name the city Mahodaya was called 
u K&nyakubja,'** (the city of the Bent Virgins) — 

“Since then, because the Wind-go 1 bent 
The damsels’ forms for punishment, 

That royal town is known to fame 
By K&nyakubja’s borrowed name.” Gr. 


* About the five peaks, vide note § p. 12. 

^ wtst*r 11 
fkw ir«ft 1 

*t: ^ ^ < 

t This is also read Send uadi (river Bone) in the original. 

t According to Hwen Thsang, who travelled in India (629-745 a.d.) 
Magadha Was bounded by the Ganges on the north, by the district of 
Benares on the west, by Hiranya Parvata (or Monghyr) on the east and 
by Kirana Suvarna or Singbhum on the south. Pie noted that its old 
capital known as Kusumapura (Pataliputra) was then in ruins. According 
to the Viyu Purana that city was built by Uday^swa, grandson of Aj 4 ta- 
satru, contemporary of Buddha, but the “ Mahawunso w makes Uday# 
the son of Ajatasatru. It would thus appear that the old capital Raja- 
griha, was deserted in the reign of this king. According to Megasthenes 
the capital city of India was Palibothra (Pataliputra) in the confines of 
the Prasii (Sanskrit Prdchi, the east), near the confluence of the two great 
rivers Ernnnobons (Pliranya-Vihi, the golden river or the Sone) and 
the Ganges. Cun. An. Geo. India p. 454. 
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The Bent-daughters of Kusan^bha were married fco Brahma- 
datta who ruled in K^mpili * 

u King-Brahmadatta, rich and great, 

In K&mpili maintained his state.” 

His son, Gtidhi was the father of. Visvamittra.. f 

The river Kausiki or Koshif is mentioned here as deriving 
its name from Satyavati, the sister of Visv&mittra u horn of 
Kusa’s line/* 

Next morning Visvamittra and his party crossed the Sone %§ 

(l And many an isle whose bosom shewed ; 

For many a league, they journeyed 6 n 
Till, when the sun of midday shone 
The hermit-haunted flood was seen 
Of J^hnavi, the rivers’ Queen.” Gr. 

They then went on their journey and rested at night as guests 
of Sumati king of Vis4la. 

“ On Gahga’s shore they lighted down, 

And saw Vis&la’s lovely town.” If Gr. 


<SL 


* This was the capital of South PanchtCIa in the time of the Mah 4 - 
bh£rat, and corresponds with the Kampila of modern times, situated 
in the Doab on the old Ganges between Badaun and Furrukabad. 

Dowson’s Class. Diet. 

t Mr. Griffith is of opinion that Gddhi ruled the regions to the east 
of Benares which in after times were called Gadhipur, moslemized in 
modern times into Ghazipore. The original name of GAdhipur is 
preserved in a land grant on copper now in the Museum of the Benares 
College. His kingdom probably extended beyond Kdnauj 

t This river flows from the heights of the Himalaya towards the 
Ganges, bounding on the east, the country of Videha (Tirhoot). The 
name is probably half-hidden in Cosoagus of Pliny and the Kossoanos 
of Arrian. (Gr. Rant, note B. I. Ch. I.XIIl). 

§ sfN; i 

it 

ff *rs(r s^»psrr*f irtstffr® t 

tt: ’nffif: n «i 

H General Cunningham identifies the town Vaisatf, with Besarh to the 
east of the Gandak. The old ruined fort here is still called “ Raja- 
Bisal-ka-garh ” or the fort of Raja Visala. Cun. An. Geo. India p. 443. 
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King Vis^la, born of Alarhbusi by old King Ikshvaku is 
said to have built this town. Visvamittra, Rama and Lakshman 
then passed through the hermitage of Gotama—* 

1 ‘ The sons of Raghu journeyed forth, ] 

Bending their steps ’tvvixt east and north/ 3 
and reached Mithila. f 

II, 

Descent of Ganga' (Ganges) from the Himalayas. 

King Sagar, with his two queens, Kesini daughter of the king 
of Vidarbha and Sumati daughter of Arishtanemi, went to the 
Himalayas, 

“ Where springs the stream called Bhrigu's rill ” 
and there practised penances to get a son. By the blessing of 
the sage Bhrigu, he got 60,000 sons. He commenced the jajna 
of Aswamedha , or horse-sacrifice. The horse allowed to stray 
(as was the custom) in charge of his 60,000 sons was stealthily 
taken away by Indra to Pdtala or the lowei* regions and kept by 
the side of the sage Kapila who was then engaged in devotion. 
The army of princes, so runs the legend, searched for the horse, 
u Deep through the earth their way they made” 
and found it cropping the sod, near the sage Kapila, an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu ; 

H And on him rushed the furious band 
Crying aloud, ‘Stand, villain ! stand !’ 

‘ Avaunt \ avaunt F great Kapila cried, 

His bosom flusht with passion's tide ; 

Then by his might that proud array 
All scorcht to heaps of ashes lay.” 

Griffith’s R&m&yana B. I. Ch. 41. 

* “ In the Trik^nda Sesha, the names of Lichhavi, Vaideha, and 
Tirabhukti are given as synonymous. Tirabhukti is the present Tirahuti 
or Tirhut. Now, the modern town of Janakpur, in the Mithari (Mali’ 
hiri) district is acknowledged by the universal consent of the natives 
of the country to have been the capital of Raja Janaka, Sita’s father.” 

Cun. Geo. An. India p. 445, 

t This was the ancient sage, Gotama, whose wife was Ahaly£* and 
not Gautama Buddha, who belonged to a much later age. 
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Sugar's grand son Ansumdn practised penances in the Hima¬ 
laya 

u And planned to bring Gang£ down/ 1 
for the salvation of his grand-uncles, but without success and died 
there. His grand-son Bhagirath succeeded by his devotion and 
penances to bring the river down from the Himalayan heights. 

The Trident-wielding Siva, pleased by the prayers of Bhagirath 
bore on his head the furious Gang# in her descent from the 
heights—For earth alone could never bear 

Those torrents hurled from upper air.” 

Mr. Griffith thus beautifully translates the episode ; * 

“ He stood upon the lofty crest 
That crowns the Lord of snow, 

And bade the river of the Blest— 

'Descend on earth below. 1 
t( Himalaya’s child, adored of all, 

The haughty mandate heard, 

And her proud bosom, at the call, 

With furious wrath was stirred. 

“ Down from her channel in the skies 
With awful might she sped 
With a giant’s rush, in a giant’s size 
On Siva’s holy head, 

* The original text is given below ;— 

fwu wncfirotftr « 

Ucft i 

am arm fe*?:**^ « 

trcrsrT^r faf i 

fet wt transfer n 
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m arafaarff mu* " 
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u He held the river on his head, 

And kept her wandering, where. 
Dense as Himalaya’s woods, were spread 
The tangles of his hair, 

No way to earth she found, ashamed, 
Though long and sore she strove, 
Condemned, until her pride were tamed, 
Amid his locks to rove. 

There, many lengthening seasons through, 
T he wildered river ran : 

Bhagirath saw it, and anew 
His penance dire began. 

Then Siva, for the hermit’s sake, 

Bade her long wanderings end, 

And sinking into Vindu's lake 
Her weary waves descend. 

From Gang&, by the God set free, 

Seven noble rivers came ; 

Hladini , Pdvani , and she 
Called Ntilini by name : 

These rolled their lucid waves along 
And sought the eastern side ; 

Su-chajkshu , S ltd fair and strong.t 
And Sindhu f s mighty tide— 

These to the region of the west 
With joyful waters sped : 

The seventh , the brightest and the best 
Flowed where Bhagirath led. 

ft ti 
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* * * 

On countless glittering scales the beam 
Of ruddy morning flashed, 

Where fish and dolphins through the stream 

Fallen and falling dashed 1 
-x- * •* 

And white foam-clouds and silver spray 
Were wildly tossed on high, 

Like swans that urge their homeward way 
Across the autumn sky. 

Now ran the river calm and clear 
With current strong and deep : 

Now slowly broadened to a mere, 

Or scarcely seemed to creep. 

Now o'er a length of sandy plain 
Her tranquil course she held ; 

Now rose her waves and sank again 
By refluent waves repelled.” 

^T^TTfiret cT^l I 
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The reader will see from the above how poetically and 
graphically has Vdlmiki described the rise, not only of the Ganges, 
but of the great river-system of Northern India from the snowy 
range of Central Asia, and their fall into the ocean. 1 he natural 
phenomena of the formation of rivers which took years and 
years (^ractutut'iifu to swell into mighty streams before they 

flowed out of their hilly cradles, over rocks and precipices, and 
purified and gladdened and fertilized the plains, have been con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of the sublimest romance, which not only 
enraptured the Indian Aryan, but everlastingly fastened his 
religious faith to the worship of the Blissful Lord of the Sky 
{Siva, Vyomakesha\ who resided above the Himalayas, and of 
his Consort, the “Ever-flowing” Gangd * or Parvatf, the 
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* The word “ gangii ” (intensive form of am, to go,) literally means a 
running or ever-flowing .river. 
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daughter of the Mountain.* Two of the seven rivers men- 
tioned in this episode, Sindku (or Indus) on the west and 
Gangd or Bhdgirathi in the middle, still bear their names. The 
other rivers, Hlddim (the Gladderier), Pdvani (the Purifier) and 
Nahni (the. Lotus-cJad) in the east, f Su-chakshu (the fair-eyed) 
and .JVM (the fair-complexioned) in the west, require stil] to be 
identified. % The legend further on describes how the central 
or main stream, out of the seven or snpta nadis, (i.e. Ganga par 
excellence) passed on her way through the hermitage of Jahnu and 
was stopped by that sage and afterwards set free by him, an 
incident from which we get the name of Jdhnavi ie. Jahnu’s 
daughter” applied to her ; § 

“ He nce Gang* through the world is styled 
Both Jdhnavi and Jahnu’s child. 

Then onward still she followed fast, 

And reached the great sea at last.” 

The part of the Ganges from Bhdgalpore downwards, specially 

ranch k no wn as the H ° 0ghli> is 8ti " Really called the Bhdgirathi 

its limits 1 '™ ontain , 

could not descend to earth untd he US - iair ' lhe Ganges 

h f'"^Spier’s “Life in Ancient Ind,?' ?^** WaterS °" his 

t a he d p^n a P sthi5 

I tk- °{ these J°ined the Sarasvati in Panchila. Vide note » 2 ? 
of *° J* Su,tangunge . <6 miles'west 

residence) inoslemtserf ij\ rr knovv ' 1 f ° rmerl y Mjahm-griha or (jahnu’s 
S ° f m . odern Ge ography. There are 

bank ; on the former til' i ma,n r,ver and the other adjoining the 

Ajpttvind'h in 1 ,, , arus ’ , ln s °btary eminence, a temple of Siva, called 

of the river. The rocks in7i ’, wh,ch . '? s « Ht into two b >' ‘he current 
Buddhistic figures en ™i AJsavinrftb Hill still contain 

Bhagalpur, the Ganges still ft f o . ie T’ , \ V , t tylgong {Kokolgrdm) east of 
underby thechario* >f pi "•* 1 ’ rou gh hills, said to have been cut as- 
hrad (lake). Opposite to ir'*?'it'^ - /- A I! ear itf is known as Jahnu's 

Ku,i rive,. (Vide Him NivVwl 'ZdiJSXJ ^ ° f *• 







and it is probable that the Ganges originally mdt the sea 
in the tract, which now forms the District of Murshed£b£d 
or Navadwipa (Nuddia, new isles). Lower Bengal or the delta 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra was then a part of the sea, 
which gradually receded southwards in the course of time, a theory 
which receives corroboration from other quarters also/* The 
hermitage of Kapila said to have been in the Nether regions was 
probably on the seaside where the Ganges joined the sea at that 
time and washed the ashes of Sugar's numerous sons. The sea 


* We find in the Mah*Cbh£rat, Yana Parva, Ch. 113, that Yudhisthira 
came toTbe Kausiki Tirtha junction of the Kausi or Coosi and the 
Ganges, opposite Colgong) and found the sea beyond, with 500 rivers 
flowing into it. (Vide note § p. 20). 

Kali Disa in his Raghu-Vamsa, Canto IV, speaks., of .the army of 
Raghu as having flowed, like the Ganges, led by Bhagiratha, to the eastern 
ocean and conquered the Suh/nas, on the seashore dark with palm trees, 
and the Vangas , who fought with boats, and erected monuments on the 
isles at the mouth of the Ganges 
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The eastern ocean meant is the Bay of Bengal, which then probably 
rolled her waves up to the Sub-IIimilayan tract east of Anga (Bhagalpur) 
and west of K&nrupa (Assam), The present Bay can hardly be said to 
be east of Ajodhya, whence the army had marched down eastwards, 
according to the Geography of the times as known to Kali Dasa. 

Hwen Thasang, in the seventh century A. D. came to the place known 
as Samathata (level country) 100 croshes south of K£mrupa 'Assam) on 
the seashore. Viswa Kosha. We gather from Mr. R.G. Dutt’s “Ancient 
India ” that HwenJThsang’s account of Northern India ended with Bengal, 
and that he made mention of Pundra (Northern Bengal), as the country 
lying to the east of Champd (Bhagalpur), and Kdmarupa further to the east, 
beyond a great river \the Brahmaputra); Samathata (East Bengal) south 
of Kamarupa; and of Tamraftpti, which corresponds with Tumlook and 
Midnapur. According to the Rajiarangini, king Lalitiditya of Kashmir 
came to Gaur Maldah^and saw the eastern sea, beyond it. Viswa Kosha. 

In the opinion of Geologists, the sea once rolled up to the vicinity 
of Rij Mehal. Viswa Kosha, 







itself is still called S^gar in the Sanskrit lexicon, having been 
extended or dug by the sons of Sagar. According to popular belief 
\ pilgrims dock by thousands annually to a place near Sigar-point, 
'at the mouth of the Hooghli supposed to be the hermitage of Kapila 
at the Sagar-Sangam which must have shifted southwards with 
the. recess of the sea. 

III. Bharat's journey from Giri-vraja to Ajodhva' 

Asvapati (lord of the horses) father of Kaikeyi, the favourite 
wife of Dasaratha was the ruler of the Kekaya tribes in Northern 
Punjab and held his capital at Giri-vraja * v which literally means 
hill-surrounded or a mountain-pass) ; after Dasaratba’s death 
Bharat, his son by Kaikeyi, was summoned to Ajodhyd through 
envoys, to prevent the anarchy which followed Rdma’s exile. 

He accordingly came to Ajodhya by the following route : 

Bharat crossed the Sudamd and Hl&dini rivers and came to the 
Satadru (Sutlej, the hundred-channelled river, the Zaradrus of 
Ptolemy and Hesydrus of Pliny) which he crossed at a place— 

u Near Ailadhana on the strand, 

And came to Aparparvat's land. 

O'er Sild's flood he hurried fast, 

Akurvatds fair stream be passed, 

Crossed o'er Agneya's rapid rill, 

And Salyakarsan onward still. 

Sildvahd*$ swift stream be eyed, 

True to his vows and purified, 

Then crossed the lofty hills, and stood 
In Chaitraratha*$ mighty wood. 

He reached the confluence where meet 
Sarasvati and Gangd fleet,t 
And through Bhdrunda forest, spread 
Northward of Vir-Mastya, sped. 

* This Giri-vraja in the Punjab is different from Giri-vraja of 
Magadba, described at p. 12, above. 

f Gangd is said to have joined the Sarasvati here. According to Rimd- 
nuja, Ganges means here one of the 3 streams of the heavenly Gangd, 
which flowed westerly out of Vindu lake, in the higher Himalayas 
(Vide note { p. 17 above.) Profulla Chandra’s “Valnuki and his Times.’* 


He sought Kalin da’s child, who fills 
The soul with joy, begirt by hills, 

Reached Jamuna, and passing o'er 
Rested his army on the shore : 

* * * 

At Ansudhdna, Gangd, hard 
To cross, his onward journey barred, 

So turning quickly thence he came 
To Pr&gvat's city clear to fame. 

There having gained the farther side 
To Kutikoshtikd he hied : 

The stream he crossed, and onward then 
To Dharma-vardhan brought his men. 

Thence, leaving Toran on the north 
To Jambuprastha journeyed forth. 

Then onward to a pleasant grove 
By fair Varutha's town he drove”. 

He then proceeded eastward and having passed Vjjihdna , 

“A while at Sarva-tirtha spent 
Then o'er Uttaragd he went 
* * * 

And passing Hastiprishthak , took 
The road o'er Kutikd’s fair brook. 

Then, at Lohitya’s village, he 
Crossed o'er the swift Kapivati , 

Then passed, where Ekasdla stands, 

The Sthdnumatis flood and sands 
And Gomati of fair renown 
By Vinata's delightful town.” 

Griffith's Ram . B. II. CH. 71. 

Then he passed through the Sal forest at Kulinga and reached 
Ajodhy£* The journey from Giri-vraja to Ajodhyi took 7 days— 

(l Seven nights upon the road had passed 
Then Bharat saw the town at last.” 
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The envoys who had gone from Ajodhy# to summon Bharat, 
chose a different and shorter route, in their baste to reach Giriyraja 
and take the prince to Ajodhya to prevent confusion and anarchy 
consequent on Rama's exije and Dasaratha’s death. 

“ Then northward of Prolamba, west 
Of Apartdla , on they pressed, 

Crossing the Mdlini tjjat flowed 
With gentle stream athwart the road. 

They traversed Gangd's holy waves 
Where she Hastindpura laves,* 

Thence to Panchdla westward fastf 
Through Kuruj&ngaVs land they passsdTj 
After crossing Saradandd they reached /Cu/ingu*s town. 

“Then, having passed the Warrior's wood 
In Abhikdla next they stood.” 

After crossing the sacred Ikshumati y 

“ And through Bdhika journeying still§ 

They reached at length Sudaman's hill : 


* Hastinapura was in later times the capital of the Kurus. Its ruins are 
traceable near an old bed of the Ganges 57 miles N. E. of modern Delhi. 
It is saicl to have been situate on the south bank of the Ganges N E 
of Meerat and S. W. of Bijnor. 5 

I f anchala a place to the east of Kuril jdngal or Th^neswar. It rose 
into importance in the time of the Mah* Bharat. It extended north 
and west from Delhi, from the foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal or 
Charmanwatt\ divided by the Ganges into Northern and Southern 
Pane! alas. The latter corresponds with the Gangetic Doab, with its 
capinl at Kdmpilya on the old Ganges, between modern Bitdaun and 
. Furrakbabad. Cunningham considers North Panchala to be Rohiikhand. 
The ruins of its capital, Ahi-chhatra (Adisadra of Potlemy), are found 
near Ramnagar. i'Dovvson). Ikshumati is probably the Kili or Kalindri, 
a branch of the Ganges on which Sankisya was situated. Vide Cun Geo 5 
Ind. p 279* 

t Kuru-j^ngala lay to the west and north of Panichata, according to 
to, mayana * According to “ Vimana Purana” it is identifiable with 
TMmswar or “ Sthdnu TirthaP where Siva, known as “Sthinu” was 
worshipped s mini « Viswa kosha. 

, § ^ he B^hikas described in the Maha Bhirata, Kama parva, compre¬ 

hend the different non -Aryan nations of the Punjab from the Sutlej to the 
_ndus. they are described here as inhabiting some tract between the 
Sutlej and the Beas (Vipdsd). 









There Vishnu’s footstep turned to see 

Vipasd viewed,* and SdlmaliRam . B. II. CH. 68, 

And then exhausted by the journey and riding fast they reached 
“ Giri-vraja’s splendid town.” 

According to Professor Lassen, Giri-vraja the capital of the 
Kekayas lay to the west of the Vipasa or Beas, but the text of 
the Rdmdyana does not bear out this. Neither the envoys, nor 
Bharat had to cross the Vipasa, in the journey to or from Giri^vraja, 
which was therefore to the east of that river.t Between it and the 
Satadru (Sutlej), stretched the country of the B^hikas. According 
to the Bengal recension, there follow towards the east the river 
Indamati, (instead of Ikshumiti) the town of Ajakdla (for Abhi* 
k&la) belonging to the Bodhi, then Bhulinga (for Kulinga) then 
the river Saradanda. According to the direction of the route 
both the rivers, Ikshumati and Saradanda, must be tributaries of 
the Satadru. The road then crossed the Jumna, led beyond that 
river through the country of the Panchdlas, and reached the Ganges 
at Hastin£pura (near Delhi). Thence it led over the Ramaganga 
and its eastern tributaries, then over the Gomati, and then in a 
southern direction along the iMdlitii, beyond which it reached 
Ajodhya. In Bharat’s journey the following rivers were passed 
from west to east : Rutikosktikd, Uttdnika, Kulikd, Kapivati r 
Gomati according to Schlegel, and Hiranyavati , Uttaragd, Kutild, 
Kapivati, Gomati, according to Gorresio, As these rivers are 
to be looked for on the east of the Ganges, the first must be the 
modern Koh ) a small affluent of the Ramaganga, over which the 
highway cannot have gone, as it bends too far to the north. The 
Uttdnika or Uttaragd (north-flowing) must be the Ramaga?tga , 


Vipasd (modern Beas) is the Bibasis or Hyphasis of the Greeks. 
It is believed to be the Arjikii, one of the 10 rivers mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda ; 

win if’ 

Parushni, Asikni, Marut-Vridha and Sushoma were known in later 
times as Iriviti (Ravi), Chandra Bhdgd (Chenab), Apagi and Sindhu 
(Indus); Vitasti retains its old name. Rajkrishna Ray’s Ramayana p. 343. 
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the Kutika or Kutila its evvtehi tributary-, Kostfa, the Kapivait ihi 
next tributary which on the maps has dififef&ht nabnes, (Surra or 
above Kailas, iotyer down Bhaigu. The Gomati (Gooptee) retains 
its old name. The Mdlini mentioned only in the envoys’ journey, 
is supposed by Mr. Griffith to have been the western tributary 
of the Saraju now called Chuhci . (Vide Note to Griffith’s Ram.} 

Cunningham considers it probable that the Mdltni was the 
Eriiveses of Megasthenes which flowed through Maddwar[i\lundore) 
in Western Rohilkhand,n'ear Bijnor. it was in a sacred grove on 
the bank of the M4lihi that Sakuntald was brought up, and 
along its course lay her route to th& court of DushmarUa al 
liastindpur. While the lotus floats on its waters and while the 
cfiakvm calls to its mate on the bank, so long will the little MiUiHl 
live in the verse of K£ii Ddsa.” 

ft is held by some scholars, that Praia nib a was the aforesaid 
M addvvdr and that the Malini flowed into the Gauges separat¬ 
ing it from Apartdla, in the west.* 

IV. Mama’s route. 

Rdrna accompanied by Sita and Lakshman started fr&m A jo* 
dhy<l and halted for the night on the bank of the Tamm t and 
pushing his journey next day— 

“ Through the auspicious flood, at last, 

Of Vedasruti's J stream he passed. 

Still on for many an hour he hied 

And crossed the stream whose cooling tide 

Rolls onward till she meets the sea, 

The herd-frequented Gomati ; 

Borne by his rapid horses o’er, 

He reached that river’s farther shore 


* Vide Raj Krishna Ray’s Rama. P. 340. 

t Tamasd (modern Tons) is the first river which Rdma crossed alter 
leaving Ajodhya. It flows inrough A zaftigarh and joins the Ganges in 
Balia District. 

| Vedasruti was the next stream crossed and after it, the Gomati Or 
Goomti which was fordable. 
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So through the wide and fair extent 
Of Koxala the hero went. 

The car-borne chieftain passed the bound 
Of Kosala's delightful ground. ’ 

B. II. Oh. 619 & 50. 

Here, Rdma took leave of the *• mournful multitude ” who had 
followed him from Ajadhyd— 

“ Before him three-pathed Gangd rolled 
Her heavenly waters bright and cold." 

The party rested on the bank of the Ganges for the night, 
near the famous Ingudi tree in Sringaverapur, t where he was hos¬ 
pitably received by Guha, the king of the Nishddas. an aboriginal 
tribe. Next morning R&ma took leave of Sumantra, his father s 
trusted friend and charioteer, and crossed the Ganges in a boat 
supplied by Guha. 

Next day passing through Vatsa, the party reached Praydg 
(modern Allahabad)— 

“ On to that spot they made their way 
Through the dense wood that round them lay 
Where Jamuna’s swift watery glide 
To blend with Gfvngd’s holy tide.” 

Kdli EMsa thus describes the junction of the two nvers, in his 
Raghu-Varnsa, canto XIII—- 

‘‘Now, see the waves of Jumna's stream cjivi 4 e 
The fair-limbed Gange s heaven-descended tide ! 


* Svandika the next stream, is probably the modern Sfa It Sai £ 
to he 7 miles south of Jaunpur, on the Goomti, and 25 miles nor.h of 
Benares. Padma N£v Ghpsal’s “Indian travels P* 43 * 

t Sringaverpur is the modern Swgrwr^ in Allahabad district. 

{Vifle my translation pf Raghu Vatnsa It. II, p. 10 .) 






Distinct, though joined, bright gleaming in the sun 
Like pearls with sapphires mixt,,the rivers run. 

Thus intertwined, the azure lotusThrough 
Crowns of white lilies pours its made of blue, 

|| * * 

■f-j Or as the moon whose silver radiance steals 

Through the dark cloud that half its face conceals ; 

Or as a row of autumn's clouds, between 
Whose shifting ranks the blue of heaven is seen.’ 

In the evening they came to the hermitage of the Sage Bha « 
radv&ja u near where the rushing waters met.” Here they rested 
for the night, and on the morning, resumed their journey and 
crossing the Jamuna or K&lindi on a raft? adored on “ her farther 
bank ” the sacred " Syima Bata,” the “ Brown-fig tree, ” whose 
relics are known even to the present day as the everlasting 
“Akskaya Bata" 

Next day they reached the Chitrakuta hill “famed moun¬ 
tain of the varied peak, where great Langurs in thousands play.” 

This hill is ten kroshes + away from Bharadv&ja’s hermitage, 
situate a near the rushing waters.” At Chitrakuta, they met 
and were welcomed by “ Vdlmiki, the ancient anchoret.” 

* The construction of the raft is interesting and is thug described : 

“At length with logs together laid, 

A mighty raft the brothers made. 

Then dry bamboos across were tied, 

And grass was spread from side to side; 

And the great hero Lakshman brought 
Cane and rose-apple boughs, and wrought, 

Trimming the branches smooth and neat, 

For Site’s use a pleasant seat.” 


G. Ram. R II. Ch. 55. 
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“Ten kroshes hence, my child, is the Mountain, where thou shalt 
dwell. It is inhabited by Mafyarshrs and is sacred and picturesque 
throughout, abounding in Goldngulci$> monkeys ahd bears, known by the 
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Vilmiki thus speaks of Chitrakuta : 


u North Kuni’s realm is fair to see, 
Vasvaukas&rd, Nalini, 

But rich in fruit and blossom still 
More fair is Chitrakuta 1 s hill.” 


The stream “ Manddkini ” flows by Chitrakuta and is thus 
described by V&lmiki 

“How sweetly glides, O darling, look, 

^ Mand£kini’s delightful brook, 

Adorned with islets, blossoms gay 
And sa rases and swans at play. 

K&li Ddsa describes the hill in his Raghu Vamsa as follows : 

•'Now to the left, dear Sitd, turn thine eyes, 

Where Chitrakuta's lofty peaks arise. 

Like some proud bull he lifts his haughty crest ; 

See the dark cave his mouth and shaggy breast ! 


name of Chitrakuta, resembling Gandham£dah.” Manmatha Nath Dutta’s 
R< 4 m 4 yana p 344- 

A Krosha probably indicated a longer distance, than what it is 
understood to mean at present. Mr. Griffith renders it by ‘Teague.” 
Ten kros/ies approximately gives the distance of Chitrakuta, in a south 
westerly direction, from Allahabad, i. e. about 60 miles. Padma Ndv 
Ghosal in his “Indian Travels.” p 124, describes this hill from his 
personal experience. It is 12 miles from Markunda station on the 
Jubbulpur Railway, in Hamirpur, west o c Banda. The Mandikini 
flows on one side. On the top of the hill are stone-figures of Rima, 
Laksman and Sit£ There are Rirn Gbit, shrine of Anasui and the river 
Payosni ( qirbqft, probably the Pis uni) and many other places of interest 
and worship to the pilgrim. Some scholars have tried to prove that 
Chitrakuta is far to the south and east, in Central India, a theory which 
is disproved by the description and situation of the hill given in the 
Rimiyana itself, as shewn above. 

A writer in the Calcutta Review (vol. XXIII.) thus describes the 
scene “ We have often looked on that green hill : it is the holiest spot 
of that sect of the Hindu faith who devote themselves to this incarnation 
of Vishnu. The whole neighbourhood is Rama's country. Every 
headland has some legend, every cavern is connected with his name ; 
some of the wild fruits are still called Sitd phaL being the reputed food 
of the exile. Thousands and thousands annually visit the spot, and 
round the hill is a raised foot-path, on which the devotees, with naked 
feet, tread full of pious awe.” 
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Now like a clod in furious charge up torn, 

A cloud is hanging on his mighty horn. 

See, how the river with its lucid streams 
Like a pearl necklace round the mountain gleams.” G. 

(Vide Miss Manning’s “An. and Mediaeval 
India” Vol. If p. # 110.) 

Bharat with the whole royal family came here and failing to 
persuade Rdrna to return to Ajodhyd and resume his crown, 
took his wooden shoes as emblem of the king and resided at 
Nandigram, (.Nundgaon in Oudh and from that place, governed the 
country as regent for Rdma •, and he did not sit on the ancestral 
throne at Ajodhya. 

From Chitrakuta, Rdma came to the hermitage of the sage, 

Atri. The river Manddkini (lows through it, brought by diver¬ 
sion from the Ganges, by Atri’s wife, the pious Anasud, when the 
country was visited by a drought of io years* duration— 

“ She, when the clouds withheld their rain 
And drought ten years consumed the plain, 

Caused grateful roots and fruits to grow 
And ordered Gangd here to flow. ’ 

Rdm. B. II. Cb. 107. 

After having resided for long time near about Chitrakuta and 
the river Manddkini, Rdma entered the great forest of Danduka- 
ranya, south of the Vindhya Range, in the gorge of which the 
party was opposed by Virddha,* 

“ Vast as some monntain-peak in size, 

With mighty voice and sunken eyes, 

Huge, hifleous, tall, with monstrous face, 

Most ghastly of his giant race.” 

Virddha took up in his arms, Sitd, 

“ Who trembled for terror, as a frail, 

Young plantain shivers in the gale.” 


“ Here is shewn how Virddha strove to bar our wa'/ at the entrance 
of the Vindhya wood.” C. H. Tawney’s Translation. 




R£ma killed the giarit and re&dued Slt£. Before his deatu, 
Viridha, had asked R<tma to bury his body, for 

“ Such was the law ordained of old 
For giants when their days were to!d. n * 

The party then journeyed half a jojana,f and came to the hermit¬ 
age of Saravanga, who burnt himself in sacrificial iire in lUm«s 
presence. They crossed the Manddkini on a raft. Here many 
Brahman-hermits surrounded Rdma and asked his help against the 
oppression of the Rdkshases who were the terror of the Dakshin 
(Deccan); 

“These wicked fiends the hermits kill, 

Who live on Chitrakuta’s hill, 

And blood of slaughtered saints has dyed 
Mand&kini and Pam pi’s side. 

No longer can we bear to see, 

The death of saint and devotee, 

Whom through the forest day by day, 

These R£kshases unpitying slay. 

To thee, 0 prince, we flee, and crave 
Thy guardian help our lives to save.' G. 

Rama promised to help them with his characteristic readiness to 
suppress cruelty and oppression even at the risk of his life and he 
thus appeased the affectionate 'misgivings and fears of Sit£ 9 for 
launching upon so perilous <i task ; — 

“ As thus the troubled hermits prayed, 

1 promised, dame, my ready aid, 

And now—for truth l hold most dear 
Still to my word must 1 adhere. 
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“Half a jojana , hence, my child, dwells the righteous And potent 
Maharshi, Saravanga, resembling the sun.” 

Manmatha Nath Dutta’s, Translation li&m. B. Ill Ch. 4, 





My love, J might endure to be 
Deprived of Laks liman, life and thee, 

Bat ne'er deny my promise, ne'er 
To Brahmans break the oath I aware.’' 

B. Ill. CH. io. 

After crossing the Mandcjkini on a raft, Rlma proceeded to the 
hermitage of the great sage “ Sutikshna; " 

“ Through woods for many a league he passed 
O’er rushing rivers full and fast 
Until a mountain fair and bright 
As lotfy Meru rose in sight.* 

The two brothers with Sitd Journeyed through the forest and 
at last came to the Panchdpsara lake (the lake of the 5 nymphs), 
where a sage named Mand 4 karni, lived in mirth with the nymphs * 

“ A lovely stream-fed lake they spied, 

Two leagues across from side to side/’t 

Rama resided in this part of the Dandakdranya for 10 years 
and fought with Rakshases and slew numberless of them, who 
infested the forest and disturbed the few isolated Brahmanica! 
settlements in that little-known, nameless and trackless country : — 

"Here for months, content he stayed 
There for a year his visit paid r ’ 

* * 

As there the hero dwelt at ease 
Among those holy devotees, 

In days untroubled o’er his head 

Ten circling years of pleasure fled." G. 

Rdma then came back to Sutikshna’s hermitage as he had pro- 


* Mr, Griffith is of opinion that this was the celebrated Ramagiri or 
Rama’s hill, now Ram-tek, near Nagpore—the scene of the Yaksha’s exile 
in the “Messenger Cloud,” of K£!i IMsa. 

t The area of the Panchdpsara lake is given in the text as jojana 
square ( raitf / 1 
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mised before. Thence he proceeded to the hermitage of the great 
sage Agastya , pursuing the way described by Sutikshna.as follows : 

(i Southward* dear son, direct thy feet 
Eight leagues beyond this still retreat : 

Agastya's hermit brother there 
Dwells in a home most bright and fair.” 


There for one night, O R&ma, stay 
And with the dawn pursue thy way. 

Still farther, bending southward, by 
The thicket's edge thy course must lie, 

And thou wilt see, two leagues from thence 
Agastya!s lovely residence.” B. III. Ch. 2. 

Agastya, so runs the legend, had crossed the Vindhya chain 
and after killing the fiends (non Aryan tribes) who had devastated 
the forest, settled here : 

u In days of yore within this place * 

Two brothers fierce of demon race, 

V&tdpi dire and Ilval, dwelt, 

And slaughter mid the Brdhrnans dealt, 

A^Brahman’s form, the fiend to cloak, 

Fierce Ilval wore, and Sanskrit spoke.” 

B. Ill Ch. 2 

Agastya killed the fiends 

“ And gave this southern realm to be 
A refuge, from oppression free.” 

After spending sometime, as the guest of Agastya, R£ma went 
to Panchavati, the way to which is thus described by that sage :~ 
“ Beloved son, four leagues away, 

Is Panchavati bright and gay : 


* Ilval is said to have lived in Manimatipur, identifiable with the caves 
of Ellora (so named from Ilval) near Daulatabad. The temples and 
grottoes are of a later age. 
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Not far remote from here it lies 
A grove to charm thy loving eyes, 

Goddvari's pure stream is nigh ; 

There Sitd’s days will sweetly fly 
# # # 

Now yonder, Prince, direct thine eyes 
Where dense Madhuka woods arise: 

Pierce their dark shade, and issuing forth 
Turn to a fig-tree on the north, 

Then onward up a sloping mead 
Flanked by a hill the way will lead : 

There Panchavati, ever gay 

With ceaseless bloom, thy steps will stay."* 

B. III. Ch. 13. 

Rdma met Jatdyu, the winged chief, on his way to Panchavati, 
He stayed at this place for some time. This place was frequent¬ 
ed by Surpanakhdy sister of Rdvana, the king of Lankd, under 
the protection of the Demon chief, Khava, Rdvana's cousin, who 
governed Janasthdn, the south and western part of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Her attempt to court Rdma’s love by killing Sitd, resulted in 
her being deformed by Lakshman who cut off her ears and nose . 
Surpanakhd ran away and told the story of her disgrace to Khara. 

* The original text is as follows : 

# * * 
tar: ^ * xm 1 

srtfhf ^ m x'w% 11 

xw: vn: u 1 

Panchavati —a place in the great Southern forest near the sources of the 
Goddvari, believed to he the modern Nosik. so called from the incident 
that Surpanakh&’s nose (ndsikd) was cut off by Lakshman there. 

Dowson’s Hind. Myth. 

The town of Nasik is 6 miles from Nasik Road Station on the. G.I.P. 
Railway, and its Ghdt extends for nearly half a mile on the Goddvari , 
whose sources are at Trydmvaka-mUh Trimbak) 20 miles higher up, Here 
is a temple of Raghunath at Panchavati. Padtna Nav Ghosdi’s “ Indian 
Travels/' 
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“To Janasthdn the monster flew, 

Fierce Khara there she found 
With chieftains of the giant crew 
In thousands ranged around.” 

Rdma was attacked by the demon legions, but he slew Khara 
and his generals, Dushan , Trishira and others,*and annihilated the 
army of 14,000 demons, which was the scourge of the South, 

R£vana received the terrible news of the disgrace of his sister, 
and the destru&ion of Khara and his army from Akampan, a 
fugitive, fnd burnt with fury to wreak his vengeance on FUma; 
He had heard of the great prowess of Rdma from Mdricha + 
before, and ventured not to meet him in open fight. So he came to 
Panchavati in a mendicant's guise and managed to carry off Sit£, 
when R. 4 ma and Lakshman were away in the forest in pursuit of a 
u Golden ” deet. 

In his flight with Sitd, R£vana was opposed by the winged chief 
yatdyu in yanasthdn, who was, however, defeated and mortally 
wounded in severe fight. 

After reaching Lanka, R2vana did not rest in peace. He sent 
other legions of demons to uphold his rule in yanasthdn. He 
exhorted his warriors as follows 

“ Arm, warriors, with the spear and bow ; 

With all your speed from Lankd go, 

For yanasthdn , our own no more, 

Is now defiled with giant's gore ; 

The seat of Khara's royal state 
Is left unto us desolate. 

* * # 

And naught but Rdma's death can sate 
The fury of my vengeful hate. 

* * * 


I he other names are : — “Syenag&ni, Prithusyjfma, Jaina-satru 
v ihangama, Durjaya, Paravirrfksha, Parusha, iUlaMmukha, Megba-mili 
Mahl-mali, Vanfsya, and Rudhirisana, which bespeak their fierceness and 
anti*Aryan character. 

t Vide p. 11 above. 






Watch there Rama with keenest eye 
And all his deeds and movements spy/' 
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B. III. Ch. 54. 


R< 4 ma and Lakshin Sin were overwhelmed with grief at the 
loss of Sit 4 ; they journeyed -southwards in search of her and met 
the disabled Jatdyu in Janasthdn , somewhere near the river 
Godivari. The winged chieftain informed them of R^vana’s 
flight with Siti and expired in their presence. They performed 
on the body of the feathered chief, funeral rites befitting a 
father;— 


“ Then hastening went the princely pair 
To bright Goddvari , and there 
Libations of the stream they poured 
In honour of the vulture-lord/’ 


After this, the brothers pursued their journey westwards , and 

“ Still onward with a southern course, 

And passing through the mazes stood 
Beyond that vast and fearful wood/' 

Passing 3 kroshes from Janasthdn they came to the “ Kraun- 
cha ” forest (Curlew’s wood)— 


“ Then turning further eastward they 
Pursued three leagues their weary way, 

Passed Krannelid*s wood and reached the grove 
Where elephants rejoiced to rove.” 


Here in a cave they met Ayomukhi (ironfaced\ a giantess. 

In the next forest, R£ma met and killed a giant, known as 
Kabandha* 


“ Who stood before them dire and dread 
Without a neck, without a head; 

And deep below the monster’s waist 
His vast misshapen mouth was placed; 


* Bhavabhuti calls the forest where Kabandha lived as Chitrahunjavan 
(with beautiful groves). “Here is that region of the Dandaka wood to 
the west of Janasthdn called Chitrakunjavan.” Mr. Tawney’s Uttara 
Ram-charita. 
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His form was huge, his voice was loud 
As some dark-tinted thunder-cloud. 

Beneath long lashes, dark and keen 
The monster’s single eye was seen. 

Deep in his chest, long, fiercely bright 
It glittered with terrific light.” 

B. HI. Ch. 70. 

The brothers then pursued the path "extending westwards far 
&way ” traversed several forests, and 

"The onward path pursuing still 
From wood to wood from hill to hill,” 

reached the stream formed lake Pampd * Here they met the Vdnar 
chiefs, Sugriva and Hanumdn and 3 others on the adjacent 
Rishya-muka hill, 

"Fair mountain, lovely with the How 
Of Pampd's waves that glide below/’ 


* ! >anrj p£ is said to be the name of a lake and a river which rising from 
Rishyamuka flows into. it. ^Vide Raghu Vamsa Ct. XIII. 30). 

“When they travelled over the scenes in which they had passed their 
years of banishment, RcCrna alluded in touching words, to his distress at 
losing Sit 4 : 

" Look far before us ; see the distant gleam 
through the thick reeds of Pampd, s silver stream, 

There on the bank I saw two love-birds play, 

And feed each other with a lotus spray ! 

‘Ah, happy birds j* I sighed, ‘whom cruel fate 
Dooms not to sorrow for an absent mate P 
Well I remember, in my wild despair, 

I thought a bright Asoka glowing there 
Was Sit V’ ' Griffith. 

(Vide Miss Manning’s An. and Msed. India, and my translation of 
Raghuvarnsa Part II. ch. XIIL p. 99). 

ti i B^hhmi in his “Uftara Rima-charita” thus touchingly refers to 


* R am Pd lake is beautiful. On this lake, in the intervals between the 
falling and gushing of tear drops, I beheld tracts covered with blue lotuses 
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shore of the Pampd, stood the 
Here the brothers met Savart , 


“The aged votaress pure of taint 
Revered by every perfe6t saint?' 


hermitage 


of 


Hanumin after addressing Rdma, went back to his chief, 
Sugriva— 


“From Riskyamuka’$ rugged side 
To Malaya's hill the V&nar hied. M 

Rima after pledging friendship with Sugriva, went from 
Rishyamuka to Kishkindhyd , passing through the forest, where the 
Seven Ris/tis (sages) are said to have performed penances, before 
their transformation into stars. After the fad of the Vdnar- 
monarch Dili, Sugriva was installed king of KishkindhyA and the 
Vdnar tribes. The rains having set in, Rdma and his brother 


and in which the white lotuses trembled with their broad stalks, being 
shaken by the wings of mallikdksha geese sweetly singing from joy.’ Mr. 
Tawney’s Translation. 

Pampd, according to Prof. Wilson is a river which rises in the Riskya - 
muka mountain and tails into the Tunga-Bhadrd, before Anagandi . Mr. 
Beglar’s opinion that Pampd is in the Central Provinces" and is the 
modern Ramp river, is evidently erroneous. The Viswa-Kosha, in which 
the subject has been carefully discussed, attempts to shew that the Pambai , 
in Travancore, corresponds with the description of the Pampd , given by 
Valmiki himself. This river rises from the Western Ghats locally known 
as Anamalai or Ilasti-Giri. But Padma Niv Ghosal in his “Travels" 
holds that the Hampi and Anagandi hills, 60 miles from Bellari 
correspond with the ancient Kishkindhyd, and that 8 miles thence is the 
Rishyamuka hill by the foot of which flows the Pampd. , falling into the 
Tunga-Bhadrd. There is also a lake of the same name. On the other 
side of Kishkindhyd is the Mdlyavdn or the Garlanded Hill. Gajendragad , 
at the foot of the hills, whence a stream (probably the Pampd) rises and 
On as into the Tunga-Bhadrd, is belie ved by Mr. K. Basil to be near 
the hermitage of Matanga , a name which also means an elephant. These 
corroborate Professor Wilson’s opinion. (Vide Constable’s u Atlas of 
ludiK 34 €b). 








stayed from Srdvan to Kdrtik July to October) in a neighbour¬ 
ing hill called Prasravana*' * whence 

“Nor is Ktshkindhyd's city, gay 
With grove and garden, far away. 

Thence did the breeze of evening bring 

Sweet music as the minstrels sing." B. IV. Ch. 27. 


* Bhavabhuti places the Prasravana hill near the Godavari ; 
ffWtHKPffq fawSH I 
firfic: mm: €t $4 qsr *r<ft 11 

***: n* 11 

a *T q^q^t 1" 

“And this mountain, which though far off is beheld, like a garland 
ot cloud is the Prasravana where is the river Godavari\ on its great sum¬ 
mit was the home of the vulture-king {fatayu , beneath it we dwelled 
happily in those leafy huts, where is the delightsome border of the 
wood in which coo the noisy birds, the dark and graceful trees of which 
are reflected in the water of the Goddvan ! Ah, here is the Panchavati ” 
Mr. Tawney’s translation. 

Again; “Here is the mountain named Prasravana in the middle of the 
forest of Janasth&tiy the blackness of which is rendered more intense by 
means of clouds continually appearing, the ravines of which resound with the 
river Godavari , which expands into a lake in a forest, the borders of which 
being closely planted with a dense array of trees are cool and dark.” Mr. 
Tawney’s Translation. 

Bhavabhuti graphically notices the change which time wrought in the 
aspect of the country :— 

“H*t qfaimqm ** Effort 

faq^rfi srrffi ftrfirwt» 

faiiar. sisirnt nfissfafa ttvfa a" 

“Where formerly was the main stream, there now is the sand of the 
rivers ; where once the trees stood in dense array, they now are 
straggling ; where once straggling, they now are dense; seeing this wood 
after a long time I almost think it some other ; but the position of the 
rocks is unaltered, this confirms my opinion that it is the same/* Tawney. 

“q% % *t tuft 

%w*ivniftfw?ftvf9[mr: ” 

Here are those southern mountains , the peaks of which are blue from 
having their crests adorned with clouds, in the ravines of which the 
waters of the Goddvari make a bubbling sound.” Tawney. 




From Prasravana, ihe Mdtyavat (garlanded hill* was visible :* 

“See, brother, set ,” thus Rilma cried, 

On Mdly aunt's dark-wooded side, 

A chain of clouds, like lofty hills, 

The sky with gathering shadow fills. 

Nine months those clouds have borne the load 
Conceived from sun-beams as they glowed 
And, having drunk the seas , give birth, 

And drop their offspring on the earth. 

Easy it seems at such a time 
That flight of cloudy stairs to climb 
And, from their summit, safely won, 

Hang flowery wreaths about the sun." 

Rdm. B. IV. Ch. 78. 

Sugriva in his direction to the army sent southwards in search 
of Sit- 4 , speaks of the following places :— 

“The thousand peaks that Vindhya, shows 
Where every tree and creeper grows ; 


* Kili Disa thus speaks of the Milyavat hill ; — 
qw-r snr i 

m- qnt qst .qr*P n sjftnraTnrar faen?' 11 

\ \ 1 

Bhavabhuti thus describes it : 

qtfrr irfH »rhsm*i mw 
qqfh fsrcrt qifawt: 1” 'e'nT^fre 1 

“This is that mountain named Maly aval, fragrant with the flowers of 
the Ariutta tree, on the top of which a fresh cloud is just settling blue 
and beautiful.” Mr. Tawnejds translation. 

The correct name of this hill according to Vilmiki, Kilt Disa, Bhava- 
hhuti and all the Sanskrit authors of India is Milyayat («n^d^ or in Norn, 
singular form Milyavin,) and not Malayavat as erroneously 

supposed by some of the European scholars. The word mdlya (irw, or 
n\&l&\ means a garland, the significance of which is apparent from 
VaClmiki’s description of the array of clouds hanging round the top of the 
hill. The Malaya range of hills is quite distinct.* from the Milyayat hill 
and is identified with the southern part of the' Western -Ghdts extending 
along the Malabar (or Malaward) coast. (Dowson). 





Where Nar maid’s sweet waters run, 

And serpents bask them in the sun : 

Where Krishna Vents currents flee,* 

And sparkles fair Godavari. 

Through Mckhal passf and Utkal's landj 
Go where Dasdrna’s cities stand ; 

Avanti seek, of high renown,§ 

And Abravanti's glorious town. 

Search every hill and brook and cave 
Where Dandak's woods their branches wave. 
Ayomakh’s woody hill explore 
Whose sides are bright with richest ore, 
t hen will ye see Kdveri’s stream 
Whose pleasant waters glance and gleam, 

And to the lovely banks entice 
The sportive maids of Paradise." B, IV. 41. 

Then he speaks of the Malaya hills, after which come Tantra 
parni floodsj) which flow into the sea. 


* River Krishna. f About the sources of the Sone. 

J 0nssa - § These are in Mahva and Rajputana. 

|| This river still bears its name as Tdmbraparni in Tinnevelli the 
southern-most district of the Deccan. This, as well as Kritamdli and’other 
nvers are said to rise from the Malaya range, according to Vishnu Purina’: 

“3PTW4T Jrgr=[T fk: 3: 

The name Tamra-parni is also given to a rock 'siId) in that chain of 
hills, whence probably the river derives its name or vice versa : 

“9wr#ff*rw? xmn vlTtw wmM: 1 ” hrw' i 

• , T l le ™ mra -P* r »i flows into the Set (Gulf of Manaar) opposite the 
island of Ceylon, and was known for its pearl fishery in ancient time 
Kdh Dls.i in his Raghu Vamsa (Ch. IV. St. 50) speaks of the abundance 
of pearls at the junction of this river with the Sea ; 

t: fTO; C 


It is probable that the Greeks and other western people, who traded 
with Southern India were attracted by the pearl fisheries at the mouth of 
the Jdmraparm and on the opposite coast of Ceylon and designated the 
latter also as Taptobane (Vide note t p 42 ) 
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Kdii Ddsa speaks of the M alayarange * as visible in the distant 
horizon from Lanka (Ceylon) : t # 

Look Sit£, look ! away to Malaya's side 
My causeway parts the ocean’s foamy tide. 

Thus hast thou seen, on some fair autumn night 
When heaven is loveliest with its starry tight 
From north to south a cloudy pathway spread 
Parting the deep dark firmament o’er head.” 

Griffith. (Raghuvamsa Ch. XIII.) 

Ayomikh is probably a part of the Malaya range ‘ rich with 
iron ore ” and sandal wood : 

u Search well his forests where the breeze 
Blows fragrant from t he.sandal trees." B. IV. 41. 


* The Malaya hills are situate in the southern part of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula, and include the southern part of the Western Ghats, along the Malabar 
Coast, the Nilgiris, which are the connecting link between the Western and 
Eastern Ghats (Mahendra range), the Anamalai, and other elevations, 
extending to Kumarika or Cape Comorin (Vide note p. 37.) Mr. 
K. Basu identifies this range with the Melagins , on the south-eastern bound¬ 
ary of Mysore, along the bank of the Kaveri. But the term has a wider 
application and was used by different authors to mean the southern hills 
generally. According to Kili D£sa, the Malaya region is to the south of the 
Kaveri (Rag hit Vamsa Ch. IV. 45-51.) General Cunningham holds that 
“ in the southern part of the territory, towards the sea coast, stood the 
mountain named Molaye> ox Malaya, which produced sandal wood. The 
country thus described is therefore the southern end of the Peninsula, 
part of which is still called Malaydlam and Malayawira or Malabar. 'Phis 
Gs called the province Malay Kuta (Mo-lo-kiu-cha of Hwen Thsang) and 
must have included the modern districts of TaHjor&nd Madurd on the east, 
with Coimhator , Cochin and Travancore , on the west.” (Vide note t p. 43). 

t “ In the seventh century of our era, Ceylon was known by the name 
of Seng-kia-lo or Sinhala , which was said to be derived from the lion-de- 
scfcnded Sinhala , whose son Fijaya is fabled to have conquered the island 

on the very day of Buddha's death, in B. C. 543.Its existence was 

first made known to the European world by the expedition of Alexander, 

under the name of Taprohane .The true form however would appear 

to be Tdmha-panni or red-leaved from the Sanskrit Tdmra-parni, Ptole¬ 
my calls the island Salike (corrupt form of Sinha/aka). Ammianus 
calls it Serendivus , which is the same as the SUladiba of Kosmas, derived 
from SiAala-dipsL, the Pdli form of Sinhal-dvipa. Abu Rihan gives 
the form of Singal-dib, or Sirindib. which is the Serendib of European 
sailors. From the same source came the Arabic Zilan, and our own 
Ceylon:' Cun. Geo. An. India p. 557. 
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Fiien the range of Mattend ra hills is mentioned as extending 
Southwards into the sea, 

“And glorious in his golden glow 
Spurns back the waves that beat below ” 

I hen Lanka is described : 

u One hundred leagues in fair extent 
An island fronts the continent.” B. IV. 41, 

Hanuman crossed this channel, having rested on the isolated 
hill, Mdinak “which stood above the foamy sea.” There he met 
Surashd, the mother of the serpents (probably a rocky crag) and 
passed through her jaws, which extending fifty leagues had 
threatened to devour him. Farther on, he passed through the cavern 
of Sinhikd * and lighted on Lamia's peak, 

“And reached Lankd } s splendid town 
Which shone on the mountain like a crown.” 

After HaiiutnIn brought the news of SitTs captivity in Lankd, 
Rdma marched southwards with the whole V4nar army and passed 
on to the southern extremity of the Mahendra range:+ 

“ Thence Dasaratha’s son beheld 
Where billowy ocean rose and swelled.” 


* It thus appears that rocks and islets and fordable shoals existed in 
the channel, even at that time. The feat of connecting the gaps to con¬ 
struct a cause-way was not impossible with Sugriva, who had almost all 
the resources of Southern India at his command. (Vide pp. 48 Sc 49). 

t The Mahendra range, so called from Indra, the tutelary god of the 
iast, i& identified with the Eastern Ghtits, which run in a succession of 
ranges from Orissa in a south and westerly direction almost along the 
eastern coast of the Deccan until they lose themselves in the Malaya range 
to which it is Jinked by the Nilgiris and the Palm hills on the south. 
According to Vdim/hr both Hanum^n and R£ma passed on from the 
Malaya to the Mahendra range, on the sea-coast opposite which, on the 
the other side of the channel, was Lank 4 . It is thus evident that the 
southern extensions of the Mahendra range, known at present under 
various names such as Kumbha kam - Drug (opposite lake Pulicat\ Na »ari 
Nose, Jawadi Hills, Kalrayan , Pack mala is f Kolla-tnalais , and A/agar h ills 
(near Madura) formed the natural eastern harrier of the Deccan, which 
kept off the Bay ; and that the low irregular tracts which now lie between 
the hills and the Sea, as the deltas of the Penner (Fin^kini) the Vellar 
the Coleroon , the Kdveri and the Vaigd, were, like Lower Bengal, subsequent 
formations due to alluvial deposits of the rivers and recess of the sea The 





The Vdnar legions mustered strong on the shore of th t southern 
sea. R£ma halted here with his numberless host and thought on* 
the means how to cross the channel, which separated Lanka from 
the continent. He thus expressed his anxiety to Sugriva, the king 
of the Vdnar races : 

And one great thought, still vexing, how 
To cross the flood, awaits us now. 

The broad, deep Ocean that denies 
A passage, stretched before us lies. 

Then let us halt and plan the while 
How best to storm the giant’s isle?' 

The numerous army stayed on the shore, over-shadowed by trees ; 
“ Then from the shore the captains gazed 
On billows which the breezes raised 
To fury, as they dashed in foam 
O’er Vanin's realm, the Asu/s home : 

The sea that laughed with foam and danced 
With waves whereon the sun beams glanced : 

Where awful serpents swam and showed 
Their tiery crests which flashed and glowed, 

Illumining the depths of the hell, 

The prisons where the demons dwell. 

The eye, bewildered, sought in vain 
The bounding line of sky and main. 

Alike in shade, alike in glow 
Were sky above and sea below. 

There wave-like clouds by clouds were chased, 

Here cloud-like billows roared and raced ; 

Then shone the stars, and many a gem 
That lit the waters answered them. 


channel which separated Lankd from the mainland probably extended 
at that time up to the spurs of the Mahendra range (Alagar hills) near 
modern Madura, and was 100 jojans (nearly 150 miles) in extent and was 
studded with islets and shoals, as described in the Rdmiyana. The cause¬ 
way constructed by R«£ma would thus appear to have been very nearly 
along the lower course of the Vaiga (not mentioned in the Ramiyana) 
which flows through RArnnad into the sea, opposite Rdmeswaram . The 
distance between India and Ceylon at present is about 60 miles. 
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They saw the greabsouled Ocean stirred 
To frenzy by the winds, and heard, 

Loud as ten thousand drums, thejrqar 
Of wild waves dashing on the shore,” 

Griffith's Translation of Ram* B. VI. ch. 4, 
so happened that Vibhisana insulted and disgraced by his 
eldest brother R^vana, for having advised the latter to restore 
Sit £ to her husband, and avoid the impending war, came here 
and obtained Rama's protection. He proved his trusted friend 
and swore that he would guide Rama’s army 

“ To storm the city of the foe 
And aid the tyrant's overthrow/' 

Vahniki here alludes to the old legend that Rdma’s ancestors 
had dug the channels of the Ocean in search of the sacrificial horse 
of king Sagar, and gracefully describes in flights of poetic fancy 
how Rama implored the Ocean-god to grant him a passage over 
the channel, and finding his prayer unheeded, threatened him 
in rage: 

u Then rising from his bed of grass 
‘ This day/ he cried, 'the host shall pass 
Triumphant to the southern shore, 

Or Ocean's self shall be no more.’ 

Thus vowing in his constant breast 
Again he turned him to his rest, 

And there his eyes in slumber closed, 

Silent beside the sea reposed. 

Thrice rose the Day-God, thrice he set, 

The Lord of Ocean came not yet," B, VI. ax. 

Then Varuna , the god of the sea, is said to have appeared 
before him attended by his two river queens, Gangd and Sindhu> * 

" And every stream and brook renowned 
In ancient story girt him round." 

He advised Rdma to construct a bridge over the channel. 
Underneath this grand imagery, the reader will see the plain fact 

* Gangd and Sindhu M literally mean an ever-flowing river. Vide 
notes (*) p. 19 and (*) p. 54. 
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that R£ma found the sea stormy and boisterous for some days 
after his arrival there and despaired how to cross it, and when it 
calmed down, a mighty bridge was constructed under the guidance 
of the Vdna'r -chief Nala, said to have been born of Viswa-Karmd, 
the divine mechanic, for his skill in the celestial art. 

“ Uprooted trees to earth thy threw 
And to the sea the timber drew. 

The stately palm was bowed and bent, 

Asokas from the ground were rent, 

And towering sdls and light bamboos 
And trees with flowers of varied hues, 

With loveliest creepers wreathed and crowned, 

Shook, reeled, and fell upon the ground. 

With mighty power piles of stone 
And seated hills were over-thrown: 

And ocean with a roar and swell 
Heaved wildy when the mountains fell. 

Then the great bridge of wondrous strength 
Was built ,.a hundred leagues in length* 

Rocks huge as autumn-clouds bound fast 
With cordage from the shore were cast, 

And fragments of each riven hill, 

And trees whose flowers adorned them still. 

Wild was the tumult, loud the din 
As ponderous^rocks went thundering in. 

Ere set of sun, so toiled each crew, 

7 'en leagues and four the structure grew ; 


♦The traditions of the bridge, are still preserved under the name of 
Etmeswar Shetu-Bandha, and thousands of pilgrims flock there from 
different parts of India The Europeans have applied to it the name 
of Adams Bridge, Vide note p. 43. 

• “ Th /« a huge structure. There is a gigantic 

image of Alandt (bullock), in front of the deity. I saw also two other 
huge figures representing Mahodadht (Bay of Bengal) and Ratnakar or 
abode of pearls (Gulf of Manaar). They typify the confluence of those 
two,,waters at Dhanus koU (Thunni kadi) about r6 miles S F of 
Rinresw^ratn .. .When the vessel was 36 miles from Ceylon I' espied 
the Adam s Peak, the name given to it by the Portuguese. The sunshine 
had made it sparkling and the Peak looked like a temple made of 
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The labours of the second day 
Gave twenty more of ready way, 

And on the fifths when sank the sun, 

I he whole stupendous work was done.” 


Griffith s Translation of Ram. B. VL Ch. 22. 


gold. 1 here is a place called Nekumbhitd about 40 miles from Colombo. 
It is associated with a jajna or sacrifice performed by Jndrajit . The 
torest of Ri * vana where Sftd was kept is still in existence and I was 
told by a Brahman of Jaffna that there is an image of Site£, which is still 
worshipped. There is a rock in the waters at Point-de-Galle which *oes bv 
the name of Rdvan-Kotta’\ D. N. Ganguli’s trip to Colombo.. Buddhist 
Text Society’s Journal VoL III. Ft. I. Ap. 

“ The islands of R&mesivram and Manaar , and the chain of islets and 
sand banks between them, called Adam’s Bridge, appear to be remnants 
or the natural land connection between the mainland of India and Ceylon 
which existed in some recent geological epoch. There is ho doubt of the 
fact that Ceylon once formed a par,t of the Deccan. The existence in 
Ceylon of Indian elephant s {ekphas Indicus) and other animals and 
vegetables, natural to Southern India, proves the former connection of 
Ceylon to India. If that were not the case, elephants and other land- 
animals, could not have crossed the sea to make the Island of Ceylon 
their habitat. The Eastern Archipelago once formed a part and parcel 
ot the continent of Asia. But by the gradual subsidence of land, from 
volcanic action, to the bottom of the sea, portions of the south and 
smith eastern Asia got detached from the mainland and became islands. 

ne separation of Ceylon, and the islands of the Archipelago took place, 
I think, at the same geological epoch and by the same cause or causes 
It will appear from a study of the map of Asia that the subsidence took 
P^ce in a latitudinal broad belt almost parallel to the Equator, on both 
sides of it, separating Ceylon, Sumatra, J*v 4 , Borneo, Celebes and a host 
ot smaller islands from the mainland of Asia. It will also appear that 
the Malay Peninsula very narrowly escaped complete detachment from this 
volcanic disturbance. It will also appear from a study of the Geographi¬ 
cal distribution of animal and vegetable life in the south and south-eastern 
parts ot the Asiatic Continent, and the islands, that most of them have 
got detached from the mainland by subsidence, and that sum* nf 






Rama and Lakshman with the army led by Vib his an a and 
Sugriva then crossed over to Lankd by the cause-way, which 
shook not “with their countless tread. 77 

“ Behind, the Vanar hosts pursued 
Their march in endless multitude. 

Some skimmed the surface of the wave, 

To some the air a passage gave. 

Amid their ceaseless roar the sound 
Of Ocean’s fearful voice was drowned, 

As o’er the bridge by Mala planned, 

They hastened on to Lankd*s strand/ 7 

Griffith’s Translation of Ram. B. VI. Ch. 22. 

THE KINGDOM OF KISHKINDHA. 

The reader of the Rdmayana is aware that Bdli was at that 
time the most powerful king in Southern India and ruled over 
numerous tribes, known under the generic name of V&nar . This re¬ 
markable word originally meant the “ dwellers of the Van a (forest.)” 
or a people (< like nara * (man), 7> a term by which the Indian 
Aryans at first designated themselves. As it also meant a monkey, 
the name with its various synonyms such as kapi and hari was 
applied to those people as well, and the story of their being mon¬ 
keys was gradually developed. 


islets many of which have gone down the sea from subsequent subsi¬ 
dence. It is evident from these geological facts that it was much 
easier for R£ma in his time to fill up the gaps between the numerous, 
islets and rocks to form a causeway than it would now be possible; for 
since his time, further subsidence of the bottom of the sea has undoubted¬ 
ly taken place and has made the sea deeper than before. The shallow sea 
(100 fathom-line)--around the mainland of India and Ceylon, and the 
Malay Archipelago proves that the separation of these islands from the 
mainland took place, geologically speaking, recently, but in so remote a 
period as to cause variations in the species of some of the animals and 
vegetables both in Ceylon and in the islands of the Archipelago,” K. Basil. 

* Fd-uara is also derived from vd (wr g §&!«?) li&e+nara ^x) man The 
word vd-nara as distinguished from nara, was applied to the wild 
people of the South , as the name kin-nara (fstf + WT), ugly people , was used 
to designate the hill-tribes of the North , specially of the Snowy range. 





The great poet Kill D Isa in his Raghuvamsa says that the 
Vd-nar chiefs assumed the form of manusya (born of Mann, i, e. t 
Aryan) and entered the city of Ajodhyd riding on elephants,r(whieh 
reminded them of their native hillocks of Kishkindha) after 
Rama’s return from Lanka . It may be inferred from this that they 
assumed a more decent look by wearing clothes in the fashion of 
the dwellers of A’rjy^varta.** 

Mr. Griffith is of opinion that there is much inconsistency in the 
passages of the poem in which the Vanars are spoken of; which 
seems to {joint to two widely different legends. The Vdnars are 
generally represented as semi-divine beings, with preternatural 
powers, living in houses and eating and drinking like men, some¬ 
times as monkeys, living in woods and eating fruit and roots. 
The great scholar Gorresio, who translated the R4cn£yan i into 
Italian, observes that Sugriva’s story in Book IV paints in vivid 
colour the manners, customs and ideas of the, wild mountain tribes 
which inhabited Kishkindha, or the Southern hills of the Deccan, 
of the people whom the poem calls monkeys, tribes altogether 
different in origin and civilization from the Indo-Sanskrit race. 

In cantos 37 to 39 (B. IV.), Sugriva is said to have summoned 
all the chiefs who ruled over the Vdnar and the kindred races 
from even the heights of the Kaildsa and Himalayan ranges. The 
Vdnars flocked in myriads from the Anjand , the Vindhya and 
Mahendra ranges, the Eastern and Western mountains where 
the sun rises and sets, the Mandar hills,+ the Pancha shailas% 
the Padrndchala, Mahd shaila. Merit, Dhamra Girl and Mahd* 
runa mountains. They came not only from the hilly regions 
but from the plains , river valleys and sea coasts and islands 
as well : 

“From many a sea and distant hill, 

From rock and river , lake and rilL 
Some like the morning sun were bright , 

Some like the moon, were silver white : 


t Vide note § p. 52. 

t “The five hills" probably refer to the hilly tracts of Mamdh 
(Vide p. 13V. 
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These green as lotus-fibres, those 
White-coated from their native snows/'* 

Griffith's Translation* 

The reader will notice here the different complexions of the 
various Vdnar tribes, who hastened to Kish kind ha in response to 
the summons of king Sugriva. The white and light complexions 
of the wild races inhabiting the Himalaya and the connected ranges 
contrast with the brown and sombre and dark complexions of the 
tribes of Central and Southern India and with the yellow-brown 
races of Burmak, Siam, Malay Peninsula, and Malaysia A 

According to Mr. Griffith and other authorities, the territories of 
Kishkindha may be identified with the greater portion of rthe Deccan, 
with, Vldarbha (Berar) and Band aka on the north, yanasthdn% 
along the upper Godavary, on the north west, and the seas on the 
east,west and the south. They included the modern Mysore and 
were traversed by the Sajhya^ and Dardura and Malaya ranges 



* “*rrt§: Rig#*? 

amsTfafR: i 
q wrt: 

i” ftfftfr: $<*: i 

“Observe the variety of colours which the poem attributes to all these 
inhabitants of the different mountainous regions, some white , others 
yellow etc., Such different colours were perhaps peculiar and distinctive 
characteristics of these various races.” Gorresio. 

f The name Malay was evidently imported here by the settlers who 
came from the Tetugu and Malaya country. 

Janas than was the tract which forms a part of Central Bombay 
Division including Ndsik (wherein was Pajwhavati), Poona, Sat ra and 
Konkan, and also Aurangabad, in which are the caves of Ellora, the city 
of Ilml, who was conquered by Agastya. (Vide pp. 33, 34 notes.) The 
Multi, which flows into the Godavri, south of Ndsik, is probably the Mura/d 
of Uttava Rdma Charita. The earliest Aryan settlements were probably 
made here. Hence its name Janasthdn (the peopled tract) as distinguished 
from the wilds of Dandaka. 

§ According to the Vishnu Purana, the Goddvan , Bhimd and the 
Krishnd rise from the range, Sajhya , northern parts of the Western Ghats : 

P ft: h: 1 

Vide Raj Krishna Ray’s “ Bharat-Kosha.” 
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(the Western Ghats), in the west and south, and the Mahendra 
foitls in the east. 

Dkr - Mr :.. k ; 'f 5 ! 1 b0,ds that the r iver Kapini (z. female monkey) a 

and th TT' |)r ° bably after the name 0f Hannah's mother, 

and the ^ Laks,nan Tirtka in Coorg point to this conclusion 

ZT , Se . Vera! °y l>UctS - A*g* 4 ipuram in Malabar, 

. . anavau m North Canara, which corroborate the above 
opm'on I he iume or more C0r „ clly Maklmr „ as , 0 

r ,n '"“"'J- <» ‘l>« antral tract, from th. fact of 
” „T “ D r f b "“ o) ' •»— “ having b,.„ 

< ht HiS b °"“ wkich '** !" the outahirt of the city of 

Cishkmdha, like a hill, were shown to Rdma by Sugriva : 

“ Look, prince, before thee white and dry 
The demon’s bones'uu-covered lie. ” 

I have already shewn that Kishkindha city was probably situated 
111 ,e range Qf h,lls of modern Bellari (p. 38) But its 

authonty extended over almost the whole of Southern India, and 

u-n r ^ r0V " ,CeS L> y the ***** and the Saktnndn 

HillsJ and also over the wild tribes of the Himalayas and the East. 

In book VI canto ,6, of the R^yana, Rivana surveyed the 
tdmr- army encamped in Lanka and his old minister Sarana des- 

Same ° f the Cbie ' s among the '«- The Vinar chief *%nuda 


* 5 WHT <T 7 

wwrfa* fcR%; ^ | 

their somcesG ?b ) *T tHi < Pisimi > Niwindhya rivers have 

unff W*w$fjjjgr 1 ft; r ,,^ 3 . , 

pur, whence *••*,•<#*** and Kumiri rivers took S rte 

vwrofft1” ft; 3; m ,< 9 , 

name Sadtfnt J^ItedVnrfvefwhkftoi^lhe Mahl^d' The 
Sonpur, and also in SdkH hills in Raigib, " ear 






is said to have come from Mount Sanrochana y and his authority 
was felt up to the river Gomati; Sweta, clothed in sandal bark 
came from Malaya ; Rambha and his legions • from Krishnagivi * * * § 
Vindhya, Sudarsan and Sajhya ranges, f anasa came from the 
Pdrijdtra f mountain in Western Rajputand, and Vinata drank 
from the Vena river.J Sarah ha was the ru\t,r oi the Sal wey a range, 
and his tribes were known as Vihdras. Dhumra and his brother 
Jantbavdn were the kings of the Riksha tribes, who dwelt on 
Rikshavdn hills and drank the water of the Narmadd ( probably 
at its upper course). Pramaiha and his Hari tribes dwelt on the 
Mandar hills§ south of the Ganges and Kesari father of Hanumdn 
belonged to Mahd-meru or the Golden hill, 

THE WORLD AS KNOWN IN RA MA'YANIC TIMES. 

In the Kish kind hd Kdnda or Book IV of the Rdm&yana, the 
Vdnar-mon&vth Sugriva is described as having sent armies 
to the 4 quarters of the globe in search of Slid and Havana. 

I n his instructions to them, he makes mention of several places, 
which may interest the reader, as giving an idea of the Geography'' 
of the times, as known to the author of the Rdmdyana. Evidence 
of interpolations is, however, visible here, as in other parts of the 
great epic, and we have therefore to proceed with great caution in 
approaching the subject. 

‘ The poem has evidently undergone considerable alteration 
since the time of its first compostion, but still underneath all the 


* The name is probably preserved in KHshnagiri in North Salem, 
t The Veda smriti rises from this range, which includes the Aravail 
hills: xnfKwftw T fa; g: \\\\<* i 

t Vend or Veni is supposed by some to be a tributary of the Krishna . 
It better corresponds with the Warn or Wain Gangd , both of which flow 
into the Wardha, a tributary of the Godaveri, in the Central Provinces. 

Some editions read Parndsd, instead of Vend. Parndsd is the Ednas, 
which fiows into the Gulf of Cutch. 

§ The Mandar and its connected chain of hills lie in South Bhagalpur, 
Sonthal Perganahs, and Hazard Bigh. 
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subsequent additions, the original elements are preserved, and care 
U ‘ cntlc,sm mi g ht perhaps separate the interpolations and pre¬ 
sent the more genuine parts as a whole by themselves. For 

many ages, it is certain that the work existed only by oral tradi¬ 
tion, and each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasure, or to 
suit the taste or vanity of the princely families whom he served. 

".. 8ut when Indian Pisistratus arose who collected 

these separate songs and reduced them to their present shape, the 
genuine and the spurious were alike included, and no Hindu critic 
ever appears to have attempted to discriminate between them.”* 
it is quite possible that what we now assert to have existed at 
cbe time of the hero and the author of the Rdmiyana, who- were 
contemporaries, may turn out to be erroneous, by light of careful 
scrutiny in future. But in a matter like this, internal evidence in 
die poem itself is of the utmost value, and we must not be led away 
by mere suppositions and surmises, though they may proceed from 
eminent persons, unless we are sure of the grounds, after having 
read the original text of the FUmdyana. 

THE ARMY OF THE EAST 

This was under the lead of the fWc-chief, Vinata whom 

inflt? ‘ !1Struct ® d to exphore the eastern regions, in search’of Sitd 
and Havana, and addressed as follows : — 

I o Sarju and Kaustki f repair, 

Bhagirath's daughter J fresh and fair. 

Searcli mighty Jamun's § peak, explore 
Swift Jefptuq#'s delightful shore, 


* Westminster Review. Vol. I. Preface to Griffith’s Ram. 

t 1 he river Coosi, which flowed east of Mitkila now falls intn 
Ganges opposite Colgong. Notes (}) p. I4 an d (*) p. 20 . 

^TheGaiigcs is meant; it flows through the tract east of A'rjyd- 

§ Mount ICalinda, whence, according to commentator, Rimanim 
the river Jumna rises. The name KaKnda is also applied to the Sun Md 
Jumna is called Kalmdi the daughter of the Sun. The reader of science 
is aware ofthenatur.il phenomena of evaporation of the sea by the heat of 
the sun, and the formation of rivers from rains or melted snow, K£li Dasa 
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Then 


are 


Saras waff and Sindhu’s * tide, 

And rapid Sona ’.it pebbly side ; 

I ben roam afar by Main's bed % 

When- KtiLa Mahi's proves are spread. B. IV. 40. 

e mentioned the large tracts inhabited by the 
Brahma-mdlas § Vide has ||- Mdlavas^ Kdshi-kosalas ** Mdgadhas, 
I'undrasW and the Angas ; the grounds native to silk-worms, and 
lands containing mines of silver, and mountains and cities embosom¬ 
ed in the Sea, and the place about the Mandar mountain inhabited 
by Kama prdvaranas, Oshlhakarnakas, the Ghora loha s mitbhas%% 


in hisRaghu Vamsa Ch XHI. speaks of the numberless rays of the 
sun, impregnated or laden with the water of the sea. (Vide p. 40 above 1 ) 

* Some other river than the Indus is probably meant or there Ins 
Imen transposition of the verses from the chapter about the “ Army of the 
\ est. Snid/iu from syanda to drip, means a flowing river, and the Amar- 
Koslu gives the different meanings of this word : a branch of the Jamuna 
still bears the name of Sindh or Sindhuy on which Nat war is situate The 

ouThere 0f T| C wh “* al *> originally meant a river is ambigu¬ 

ous here. 1 he name was applied to several other rivers. 

t The river Sone, which is an eastern river. Note § p. 14, 

• . ‘ h A S If S ro t0 - u e th 5 river Mahi ’ wll 'ch rises in Mahva and falls 

into the Gulf of Cambay after a westerly course of 280 miles. Griffith 
he mention of this river is out of place here and is probably due to erro¬ 
neous transposition of the verses. H y aue to err0 

§ The commentator, Rdminuja, describes them to be an eastern 
people between the Himalaya and Vindbya chains. 

|| MithiH, or modem Tirhoot. 

People of Mahva 

** Kashi Kosalas are a central nation in Vayu Purina. The Rimivana 
places them in the East. The combination indicates the country between 
Benaus and Oudh ...In the Mabi Bhirat, we have one sXlAKosZ 
in the east and another in the south, besides the Pr&k Kosalas and 
/ Kara Kosalas in the east and north. Wilson. 

th The mention of the Pundr as is open to suspicion. This tribe is said 
to reside in Western Bengal Paundra Vardhan o f a later age is souuht 
to be Identified with Pubna or Gaur in North Bengal. g 

U I he situation described indicates some: places in the Indian 
Archipelago, in the Eastern Sea. Some of the wild maritime tribes are 
mentioned here as those •• with ears like cloth ” or “reaching their lips 
fbroad lipped or as subsisting on raw fish ” and so forth. 
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ferce iiWiladed), and the swift c£a-/>ac/as (one-fooU<l), the. A frjtes* 
dwelling in islands, with stiff hair-tufts, %t>Jd-ki<e>1 and fair to 
look upon, subsisting on raw fish \ and the fierce Tiger men who 


sssr.. 


n^-STrf ti niC ' e ° n ^ near Mandalay 
Ty,\ Most, it not all, of the monuments in that part of thp rorii 

«hn Bu th i'r' r Ut ther f- 18 m0re and IBOre evidence coming fort ivhfofi 
shows that Indian civilization had reached Trans-Gangetic India i 

earlier, and as yet, purely Brihmanic form. There is a stratum nf m * 
still prevalent m Burmah and Siam which cannot be accounted for except 
as a remnant of the old Brahmanic Sanskdr i. e. domestic institutions' 
he very names that are given to the kings, the princes an,I the nohditv 
Burmah and Siam are taken from Sanskrit and not from Pdli and the 
same applies to many of the names of the old towns and rivers ’ Worlds 
an abundance of inscriptions both ancient and modern, some of rt£?fi 
ancient Gupta characters, going back to A. D. 416, and recording the 

( Z n J^T ° f NeW ldastil ^ pura b >’ Gdpaia, tvho had come from the old 
Hastmapura 0.1 the Ganges. There is a Burmese chronicle hi 
Mahayazeawin” which records the arrival of an Indian kin-* at Mfatl 
pura tn the sixth century B. C Here there is still much to be lonT hv 
scholars, and it is not impossible that the history of the trans- 
Gauget c kingdoms may m tune reflect new light cm the history Zrf 
Chronology of the ancient Gangetic kingdoms of India.” V d 

jam indebted to Mr. Kedir Nath Basq.for the following information 
on the Ancient Hindu kingdoms in the Far East ;!? : 1011 

“From the recent researches of M.M. Aymonier and Gamier in Gambo- 

Hm P "“ tearn t,mt the re 8 fon was uncier Hindu king, in ancient 

tiroes and that there are ruins of Hindu temples, towers, sculptures etc 

Tir?T nS ' n" f anskrit and W»ent Khmer, the former language 
of the country. I)r. Rehatsek has an elaborate paper on the suhiJit 
Nn sf \ Journal of the Anthropological Society oT . Bombay, (Vol.'ll 
No. 8,) in which lie describes minutely the Hindu ruins of Angkor Wat 
> i <0 ig etc. in Cambodia and Ann on. The same authority mentions that 
If wm'lh a S ° Hmd V ri,lns ,n a Ayuthia (a corruption of AjoJhya) in Siam, 
cL! r US , appear thal not only Java and Bali, hut portions 'of Burmah, 

times < T, mbodm ’ . an i A " na ?" ateo ’ * ere Hindu- kingdoms in ancient 
".W Hie rumsin Cambodia, Annam and Java speak of the former 
splendour of these ancient Hindu kingdoms. M. Desire' Charnay in his 
Ancient Citm of the New World says that the ancient civilization of 
Mexico, and C-amfwdia and Java is of the same origin ; and Coi Hamil¬ 
ton Smith in his Natural History of the Human Species says that the 
ancient religious beliefs, architectural m muments, colossal idols, etc. of 
the Acw/and the Old worlds have connecting links in the scattered islands 
°i the Pacific and they diespeak Caucasian reasoning and Caucasian skill 
Both of the two last authorities are of opinion that the resemblances in 


lived amid the waters. Sugriva then speaks of Java dwipa* with 
mien kingdoms and the islands of Suvarna and Rupyaka t throng- 
ed by gold miners : beyond the island of Java , is the Sisira 
mountain uplifting its head to the sky. Then a red water-flood 
under the name of Sona .is mentioned. 

Sugriva goes on 

“ Then on with rapid feet, and gain 
The islands of the fearful main 
Where tortured by the tempest's lash 
Against rude rocks the billows dash • 

An Ocean like a sable cloud, f 


Whose margent monstrous serpents crowd: 


architectural remains, religious belief, in the two worlds a^e mdre than 
mere coincidence, something better thin 1 0 t .™ n 

in Java ’ 

worship”; and in speaking of the inhabitants^of 15 he saw tot hev Zt 
in MM* K tm*. •.&«,„ cSi'S "»> 

.siands ot tins group are Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo %J la) and Celebes! 

:;z 

Brahmins ‘from"the I-* 1 *"™ 8 

sacred books, and their ovilintio “ ^ rel, S 10 "- their 

nificent tempHs, an archaic language has come down to our times ‘known 
as toe Kami understood to he of the Malayan f am ii„ , w ” 

Javanese heavily charged with Sanskrit loan-words.’’ y ’ ‘ nd an archaic 

. ,, K - Basu ’ s “ Hind. Civi. in America.” 
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An Ocean rising with a roar* 

To beat upon an iron'shore. 

On, onward still ! your feet shall tread 
Shores of the sea, whose waves are red. 

Huge giants named Mandehas there, 

In each foul shape they love to wear, 

Numbing the soul with terrors chill, 

Hang from the summit of the hill.” B. IV. 40'. 

The Milky Sea, the white mount Riskabka, lake Sudarsana are 
then described : 

“ On ! leave the Milky Sea behind : 

Another flood your search shall find, 

A waste of waters, wild and drear, 

Ihat chills each living heart with fear. 


detached and broken off from the summit of mount Meru and hurled into 
the sea by the God of the Wind. This in plain words refers ‘o some 
cataclysm °r cyclone, so frequent in the Tropical regions. It is not imnr^ 
bable that at one time or other of the world’s history, Asia and the vast 
group of islands, including the Indian Archipelago, Australasia and 

I olynesia (Oceania) and the continent of America were in closer communi¬ 
cation1 with one another by land, than they are at the present day. fVirh 
l l Basu’s Hind. Civ. in An. America p. 47, note), 

I be reader will see from the above description, that reference 
was probably made here to the vast Ocean with gulfs and bavs -studded 
with an infinity of islands, which separates the Old from the so called New 
fV,M ri’ * 1 * 3 * * * * f ean ’ the Hacific.” “The independent nature of the three¬ 
fold development of pre historic art in America and the migration of the 

3 groups of humanity there, prove that the civilization of America was 

-T gradual ’ but a foriegn element transported 

there by thedhudus, inhabiting the islands of /am and Bali The 

(“ZT/, -a Ganesha a ™ 0 »g. the Paintings of the ancient Mexicans is a very 
strong evidence towards this conclusion." K. Basu’s Hind. Civ. in Am. 

„ Q lr 'M Le ,n n t q “c te o a pass l ge from the P en of Col. Barclay, of the 
U. S. North Pacific Survey Expedition ; “ From the result of the most 
accurate scientific observation, it is evident that the voyage from China to 
America can be made without being out of sight of land fo more dian a 
few hours at any time.' Professor Maxmuller in his “Introduction to the 
Science of Religion observes : «In their languages, as well as in their 

religions, traces may possibly still be found, of prehistoric migrations of 
men from the Primitive Asiatic to the American continent either across 
the stepping stones of the Aden tic bridge in the north, or lower south by 
drifting with favourable winds from island to island, till the hardy canoe 
was landed or wrecked on the American coast never to return again to 
the Astatic home, from which it had started." Ibid. 8 * 

8 ■ 
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J here see the horse s awful head , * 

Wra®}i-born, that flames in Ocean's bed . 

Past to the Northern shore and then, 

Beyond the flood three leagues and ten. 

Your wondering glances will behold, 

Mount Jdta-rupa + bright with gold;' B. IV. 40. 
Then the abode of the Serpent-God Anania f is spoken of 
and after it uprises the golden mount Saum&nasa; the sun 
having passed by Jamba Dwipa on the north, and arriving at that 
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f , * !- his ev, dehtly refers to the Sub-marine Volcanic fire which so 

lying iJ the^Sr SPC A ° f ¥ Indian Arch ‘P e,a S° and the groups of islands 
Jas dne of fhfa! Accord, "g to a legend in the Mabibiufrat, Aurva 
that threatened From his wrath proceeded a flame 

where irVem^i»ia d 1 ^ ^ !“* ' and 50 Aurva cast k into the Ocean 
3B tl e firl d C0 ? Ce u ed ' 11 has the face of a mare (bacjabd), through 
the mare’s fire!'^ f ° ,tb "° W and then ' Hence its name “ Bshlabinala," 

Philim, Wa ’ F, ° reS 1 - i,nor ’ F ^es™t r Banda?e h a ,' Mo?uc,f Passage^the 

fion’ P o P f rt- gr ° U P S 13 cvident| y meant, In speaking of the volcanic 
in iSsV^hfv 0 ? 3t Van r°? S t ” nes ’ M , n Wallace notes :~“More recentfy 
eruDtion’ tt¥ Vcd F anic J s,and o( Krakatoa was blown up in a terrific 
Man H ’•¥ w ”^ ° f ¥ ex P ] ° sions being heard at Ceylon, New Guinea 
lame a? I r*S Strains, while the ashes were spread over an mea as’ 
SsellZ^TT Emp re i The chief destruction was effected by 
oas tS S of W /-r :i’ C ? ) y destro >' ed ma "y towns and villages on the 

40 000 ^funm/ra causmg the death of between 30,000 and 

tjassed /),, , K atmospheric disturbance was so great that air-waves 

floate rLTV round the globe and the finer partfdes 

in the 8 skv at aunseTfSi 1 * 8 ° f the atmosphere produced remarkable colours 

* - a* frassr s»«5“ 

ClrSf d t |S^ dAhat - asbefo rethe^, there were ™ on 
times ” h i f Mtxw was peopled from the old world in ante-deluvian 

’«««*, JlS“..?S h b C"doStr "* ,he *~ " re *• 

hold futwjf ¥ n ,' te) J ,S the g reat Serpent God, who is said to 

r, was the symb01 - £,ie sky or infinite 
been’ made to the reJfL' To P Ia »etary systems. Allusion has probably 
aCle t0 the reg ori of the Serpents, of whom the Dragon is sym 
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summit, again becomes visible to the dwellers of Jambu-Dwipa .* 
There are seen those V&la-Khilya t and Vaikkdnasa sages, 

“ Who in their glory half divine, 

Touched by the morning glow, do shine ; 

The light that flashes from that steep 
Illumines all Sudarsan dwi'p. 

The rising sun, the golden hill 
The air with growing splendours fill, 

Till flashes from the East the red 
05 morning with the light they shed. 

This, where the Sun begins his state 
Is Earth and Heaven’s most eastern gate. 

Griffith’s Trans. B. IV. Ch. 40. 

II. THE ARMY OF THE SOUTH. 

This was under the command of Prince Angad, soil of Bdh, 
who had checked Rdvana’s power in the Dakhina Pat ha. The famous 


bolic of China , and the largest species, known as the Boa, abound in the 
tropical parts of America, believed to be the land of the antipodes,ox N&ga- 
ioka the country of the serpents. Serpent -worship was known in Ancient 
America as in India, Mr, Squier in his “Serpent Symbol” observes that 
the idea existed in America. The great century of the Aztecs was encircled 
by a serpent grasping its tail, and the great calendar stone is intwined by 
serpents bearing human heads in their distended jaws. The principal god 
of the Aztecs was Tonac-atl-coatle , which means the Serpent-sun, The 
Mexican Quel zal coatlc was represented in the form of a serpent, ”K. Basu. 

* Here is an interesting reference to the physical phenomena of the ap¬ 
parent diurnal motion of the sun, which sets in the West (America) and 
reappears again in the East, Jambu Dwipa, the central continent (Asia), 
Vide Williams’ Vishnu Fura?ia , II. 

t The Vdla AVdlyas—pigmy sages, no bigger than a joint of the 
thumb, 60000 in number, chaste, pious and resplendent as the sun. (Wil¬ 
son's Vishnu Purana, vide also my Translation of Raghu Vansa, Vol. II, 
p. 136, note.) They are said to surround the chariot of the sun, and move 
along with him and appear to be personification of the numberless rays of 
the sun 
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vtnir hero Hanumdn, belonged to this legion, and by his intre¬ 
pidity and indomitable courage pursued his way into Lankd, across 
- the straits; and brought the news of Site’s captivity in that island. 
The southern regions are then described. The Malaya range 
'is fhentfoned, and after it, the Tdmraparni river, 

u whose isles 

Are loved by basking crocodiles. 

The sandal woods that fringe her side 
Those islets and her waters hide ; 

While, like an amorous matron, she 
Speeds to her own lord the sea. 

Where, by Agastya's high decree 
Makendra planted in the sea * 

With tinted peaks against the tide 
Rises in solitary pride, 

And glprious in his golden glow 

Spurns back the waves that beat, below .'" B jy, ^ x 

Then the island of Lankd, ruled by Rdvana, is described. 
Further to the south, Angdrakd , 

“A mighty monster stands to keep 
Fhe passage of the southern deep. 

Lifting her awful arms on high 

She grasps even shadows as they fly,” B IV Ch 

T„ Z'l P “ ShpUaka : the FJwer ^ Hill > is' mentioned, 

the farther south are Suryavdn Hill and Vaidyut's “airy. 

peaks and mount Kunjar. Then Bhogavati, the city of the 

7 ,lescribed - it, is the Rishabha 

“'"i inhabited by the herce Rokitas 

“Here they who merit heaven by worth 

Dwell on the confines of the earth. 

* Vide pp. 4i, 43, and notes. ^ 

infT j « , 
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There stay, beyond it dark and drear 
Lies the departed spirits 1 sphere ; 

And girt with darkness, far from bliss 
Is Jama's sad metropolis. 

So far, my lords, o'er land and sea 
Your destined course is plain and free. 

Beyond your steps you may not set, 

Where living things never journeyed yet,” B. IV. Ch, 41. 


t«r 11 10 1 
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ftfctfwc: fa^farcr %tw h t* 1 ot: forfar:, *1*1 

Translation of a part of this extract has been quoted at p. 41. The 
reader will see in it evidence of a rather clumsy interpolation. The 
passage within (verse 12 , is evidently the work of an unskilled hand 
and inserted in at a much later time to suit the vanity of the compara¬ 
tively modern dynasties of the Andhras , Ckolas, Pdndyas and Keralas . 
The verses are irregular in metre and do not agree in diction with those 
which precede or follow them. 

The Andhras ruled in modern Telingnna in Central India. They 
were known as gens Andarae to Pliny. The Andhra-Bhriiya dynasty 
that reigned in Magadh about the beginning of the Christian era, was 
probably founded by an off-shoot of the Andhra family of the South. 

The Choi as —A country and kingdom of the south of India about 
Tanjore. The country was called Chola Mandate, whence comes the 
name Coromandal Coast. Dowson. 

The Pdndya—Thte was well known to the Romans, as the kingdom 
of king Pandion , who is said to have sent ambassadors on two different 
occasions to Augustus Caesar. Its capital was Madura, the Southern 
Mathura. The river Tdmra^arni, known for its pearls, flowed through it. 
(Vide Raghuvansa Canto IV,- and note p, 41,) P&ndya seems to have 
fallen under the ascendency of the Chola kings in the seventh or eighth 
century A. D. Dowsen’s Diet Hind. Myth. 

Keralas —People of Malabar proper, on Western Coast. Ibid . 

In verse 9, the river Mahdnadi is mentioned but some scholars 
have interpreted the word in its adjective sense of “great river/’ as 
applied to Krishna Went or the Krishna. The Narmada rises from the 
Mekal hills and is therefore called Mekal-kanyd Vide p. 41. 





THE ARMY OF THE WEST. 

Sugriva’s father-in-law, Sushena, was sent to the west, and 
was instructed as follows; 

“Explore Saurtisira!s distant plain, 

Explore Vdhlika’s wild domain, 

And all the pleasant brooks that flee 
Through mountains to the Western Sea . 

* * * # 

The country's farthest limits reach 
And stand upon the ocean-beach 
There wander through the groves of palm 
Where the soft air is full of balm. 

Through grassy dell and dark ravine 
Seek Rdvan and the Maiihil queen. 

Go visit Soma Giri } s steep 
Where Stndku mingles with the deep .t 
# * # * 

There golden-peaked, ablaze with light 
Uprises Pdri-j&tra's height, J 


* In the Bengal recension Chandra chitra s, Murachi pat tan a, the de¬ 
lightful JatApum, Avanti, Angahpd and A la ks hit a are mentioned. Some 
of the names are evidently modern and the passages appear to be 
interpolation:— 

,f %ra3r Wwi trSfts ^ i 
gvfhm 5 #®f mm s ii 

^ fWPsnfa H” I 

t This corresponds with the southern spurs of the Great Khirthar 
Range, (Hala mountain) along the Lower Valley of the Indus:— 

“ wfi : 

■ *•* 

^rvrsjfl'. 11” • 

X This is probably the Soleiman range and is other than the Pirijatra 
of Western Rajputana. (Vide p. 52, note.) 
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Where wild Gandkarvas ^fierce and fell 
In bands of countless myriads dwell; 

Pluck ye no fruit within the wood* 

Beware the impious neighbourhood.” B. IV. Ch. 42. 
Mount Vajra;\ mount Vardha,% sunk in the sea, Chakravdn 
Hill, whose firm rooted feet beats back the sea, and the golden 
mountain Meru round which the sun shines night and day are then 
described. Sugriva thus concludes : 

1 ’hus far the splendid Lord of Day 
F ursues through heaven his ceaseless way, 

Shedding on every spot his light, 

1 hen sinks behind mount Asia’s height. 

Thus far advance ; the sunless sea 
Beyond is all unknown to me.”§ B IV. 42. 

THE ARMY OF THE NORTH. 

The Vdnar-cbiel Satavala went to search the northern regions 
and was thus addressed by Sugriva:_ 

“ I hrough every land in order go 
Right on-ward to the Hill of Snow .|j 
Search mid the peaks that shine afar 
In woods of Lodh and Deoddr." 


, , region is known as Gdndhdr and corresponds partly with 
Afghanistan known for fruit. The name is half-hidden in Cdndabir. 

t Vajra means diamond and thunderbolt. 

A7 * J ' ra S/y° hsfl > s placed on mount Var&ha ruled by a demon, named 
A «/•«&*. ! Ins verse and the legend are out of place here, inserted evident- 
ly through compilers error. Prdgjyotish is in the east and is identified with 
Assam and was known in the time of the Mabibbdrat. Golden Mountain 
fa r '^ S an ' a 'S" UVarna (all-gold) and Meghct are mentioned as situate in the 

§ The reader should .notice here that Valmiki makes mention of a 
few places only, most of which are mountains, in the West, and ends 
- h th eP° et, c Land of the setting Sun. This shews that little was knpwn 
at that time of the famed nations of the wets/, inspite of the great anti- 

ti. U v .ft™* Assyria and Greece, and one might be led to 

think tha. these nations had not yet risen to power in the time of Valmiki 

«"d ihe LIS, Arjani — « *« «P«»J I*— them 
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Here we find mention of several tribes, such as 
the Mlechhas, * * * § Pulindas, + Sura-senas, J Prasthatas, § 
Bharatas, || Madrakas, If Kambojas, ** the Yavanas, f+ 


c , * Mieefihas% ptmte term for persons speaking any language hut 
bans hr it, from .Mlechk ) to speak non-Sanskrit word, 

t This term is applied to any wild or barbarous tribe. Pulindas 
are met with m the mountains and forests across Central India, the haunts 
xt ' j 7 A, , Gonds. Ptolemy places them along the banks of the 
Narmadii (Nerhudda; to the frontiers of Lance, the Lata or Ldr of the 
Hindus—Khandesh and part of Guzerat. Wilson’s Vishnu Purana. 

t Sura-senas: a tribe of the Jddav family, whose capital was at 
Mathura, probably from Sura, grandfather of Krishna. We find in the 
Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana, that Satrughna, Mma’s youngest 
brother killed the demon Leman, and founded the city of Madhura 
(the delightful) or Mathunt on the bank of the Jamuna. Arrian calls this 
tribe the Surasem. they had therefore no existence at the time of the 
.Ramayana. (Vide p 9.) 

§ The Prasthalas have not been identified. The word probably means 
the dwellers of the Himalayan plateaus or Prastha (y^), on the Kashmir 
and Tibetan side. 

|| It is not understood why the Bharatas are mentioned here. They were 
pre eminently the Aryan race, from whom India is known as Bhirat-Varsa 

“Bharata was a king and hero from whom the warlike people called 
Bharatas, frequently mentioned in the Rig-Veda were descended The 
name is mixed up with Visw&mitra. - Bharata’s sons were called Viswd- 
mitras and Viswamitra’s sons were called Bharatas ." Dowson Laterly 
the sons of Dhritar&stra apd Pdndu were also called Bharatas as descended 
from Bharata, SakuntalA's son by Dusmanta. 

•il The Madrakas lived in the North West of India in the territory ex¬ 
tending from the Beas ( Yipdsd, to the Chenab (Chandra Blufga), or as far 
jheiam (Vitasta). Sakala is said to have been their capital They 
correspond with the Mardi of the Greeks. Their name came into 
prominence in the time of the Mahribharat. Salya, the king of the Madras 
took up the cause of Durjbdhana in the great war His sister, Mddri 
was the second wife of Pindu. 

** The Kdmbojas are said to be the people of Arachosia, famous for 
their horses. (Vide p. 5 note). 

ft The Yavanas -This word is derived from 5 + to mix' and Originally 
meant a mixed tribe. “ The name Yavans, or Javans seems to have 
been used rather indefinitely for nations situated beyond Persia country 
of the Pahlavas) to the West. After the time of Alexander the Great 
the Indians as well as the Persians called the Greeks also Yavans” 
Schlegel. 

The favanas probably migrated westwards and spread over Asia 
Minor and Greece in ancient time. 

According to Greek history, Ion\ king of Helfce aided the Athenians 
in there war against the Eleusintans and defeated them. u The Athenians 
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Sahas * and the VaraMs ,t jumbled together, without: any regard 
to time or place probably by the hand of the compiler, commentator 
or interpolator. 

Some of them appear to be non-Aryans in their origin, while 
others belong to the Aryan stock, the passage which contains 
them, like the legend of the fight between Vans}ha and Visaed- 
mittra, (inserted in Book I,, wherein it is said that the Sahas, • 
Yavanas and the other despised tribes issued forth from the body 
0! the divine cow of the former and smote down the armv of 
the latter) appears evidently to be interpolation of a later age. No¬ 
where else in the long and minutely described narrative of the 
Rdmdyana, do we find mention of most of these tribes, which 
belong to comparatively modern time, 


sensible of his services invited him to come and settle amon, them and 

the more strongly to shew their attachment to him, they assumed th> 
name lonians. (Vide Lempriere’s Class. Diet ) ' 

The lonians were subsequently driven out of Aegialus by the Achaeans 
and migrated into Asia-Minor, 60 years after the return of the Hcradidae, 
<B. C. 1044b I he confederacy of Ionia in Asia-Minor consisting of ra 
states, among which were Pnene, Miletus, Ephesus, Phocia, Samor and 

o^Cdia ”Ibid ‘° ng Ume * il1 their sub jugation by Crcesus, king 

It is thus evident that the Javans were originally an Asiatic people who 
migrated from the East and at length came to be known as the P Greeks 
under the generic name of lonians. l/reeKS 

* i he Sahas. They were, according to Schleeel fformd trihec inhibit¬ 
ing Central Asia, the Scythes of the Greek, ffiy Zn a reZklbe 
people who overran and extended over Northern Asia and Europe 

tVsh^nwhllv^P e r se 7 eia ,rru P|* ons ,r P on die more Southern provinces'of 
Asa especially B. C. 024 when they remained in possession of Asia Minor 
for a8 years,’’ and we find them at different periods extending theh 
COR «"ri >k !' Eu r o l ,e ’ and penetrating as far as Egypt. Lempriere ° 

hese people, the Sahas and Sacae of classical writers the Indo 
Scythians of Ptolemy, extended along the west of ndia ffom ’th^ H n^ 
knsh to the mouths of the Indus.” Wilson.’ They invaded and setBed in 
him! T| We ' territories of India, and were thus known as Indo-Scv- 
^ n- YrP- >Vet . e enP0Untered and kept back by king Vikramdditva 
of ,h Jle v ( , LjJayin V' ! be Victor city , known as Sakdri, "the Vanquisher 
°L the m , the first century before Christ. Their progress was further 

erWY I) ^ '? the t,mt ' of kin K Sillivihana, whence the Sakivda 

T as s ! arted - (Cunningham and Dowson). 

s-Mto be tlm'Sj ’1 Bengal re ? ensi ? n has Darada! > instead. They are 
, to be the Dards, whose name is still retained in modern Durdist™ 

to°IndiT C ° UrSe ° f thC IndUS ’ ab ° Ve the Hiraala y as > J‘ ust before it descends 

Griffith. 
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Then parsing Son.a's hermitage the Y4nars would reach Kdla. 
'lularsana , and Deva Sakhsi Mountains.* Then Sugriva 
proceeds: — 

M A dreary land you then will see 
Without a hill, or brook or tree, 

A hundred leagues , bare, wild and dread 
in lifeless desolation, spread , + 

Pursue jfour onward way, and haste 
Through the dire horrors of the waste, 

Until triumphant with delight 

You reach Kaildsa’$% glittering height. 

There stands a palace decked with gold, 

For King Kuvera wrought of old.’'' G. 

B. IV. Ch. 43. 

1 he A rauncha (or Curlew’s Hill ) is then described, where 
Makars his are said to dwell. There is the tree-less Mdrtasa lake 
the abode of birds and water-fowls, the scene of Kama’s austerities. 


* These hills are difficult to identify. Kdla means black, Sudarsana 
tair to see, and Devasakhtf, friend of the gods. 

t This evidently refers to the great desert of Gobi or Sbamoo, in 
Chinese I artary, North of Tibet, which is Himavat proper. The text is_ 

cfcf; qssfa || 

*t%r: turcfatf 1 

l! 

m cfn^TT tftrww 1 

vmr ira sgi 11” y ^ ^ ( 

}. I he Kaildsa mountain believed to be the abode of Siva, the tutelary 
God of the Snowy Range of Central Asia, and of-the Wealth-God Kuvera 
w * s , *? th ®. no _ rth °* the Himalayas. It. would appear to ’ correspond 
with the Kiunlun range, winch extends northwards and connects with 
l e ., c ” a,n - J {ie route indicated must have been by the south skirts 
o he desert, towards the west, to pass by the Kaildsa range. 






Beyond Krauncka Hill is the Main^k Range, ^ an extension 
of the Himalayas, probably the Altai chain, with its plains, 
plateaus and woods, inhabited by Kinnaras whose faces resemble 
those of horses, f he Sailoda rivers (hill streams) are described, 
beyond which is the realm of Uttara Kuru , 

“ Where the golden lands of lilies gleam 

Resplendent on the silver stream ! 

-x- * * 

Still on your forward journey keep, 

® And rest you on the Northern deep , 

Where springing from the billows high 
Mount Soma Girt seeks the sky, 

And lightens with perpetual glow 
I he sunless realm that lies below.t 
* * -x- 


* The original text is given below : 

W^fw*** «TT*r q 7 ^n: 

WW I 8 3 I 

t Here we have a glimpse of the Arctic regions with the Aurora Borealis, 
to the north of the Uttara Kuru realms. The original text is ; 

“cPFffew qssrifsfa: i 

cm iraf w$v{ « 

€ g mm i 

farom a 

* f% *rfar fqmwfq i 

cTiTTC^tW m: f^qgqnf^^q |j 

wrcjprt: am* nm qm*T?pqi: i 

«T SfT^TOcT. II 8^‘. I 

“ The Uttara Kurus , it should be remembered, may have been a 
real people, as they are mentioned in the Aitareya Brahman a VIII, 
14....Wherefore the several nations who dwell in this northern quarter, 
beyond the Himavat , the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are 
consecrated to glorious dominion and people term them glorious.Muir's - 
Sanskrit Texts Vol. I. 
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Then turn, O Vdnars, search no more 
Nor tempt the sunless boundless shore, 


jG r i ffi tW s Tra n slati o n 


Professor Lassen remarks : i( At the furthest accessible extremity of the 

earth appears Nari Pars ha with the Northern Kurus . The Uttar a Kurus 

were formerly quite independent of the mythical system of dvipus , though 
they were included in it, at an early date. That the conception of the 
Uttar a Kurus is based upon an actual country and not on tjvere invention 
is proved (i) by the. way in which they are mentioned in the Vedas: (2) 
by the existence of Uttar a Kuru in historical times as a real country and 
(3) by the way in which the legend makes mention of that region as the 
home of primitive customs. * Ptolemy speaks of a mountain, a people and 
a city called Oiioro-korrd. It is a part of the country which be calls 
Serica. According to Lassen’s view the Ottoro-korra of Ptolemy must be 
sought for to the east of Kashgar/’ 

Considering the description given in the R 4 m£yana the realm of 
Uttaro Kurus (NorthKurus) appears ..to be the indefinite semi-mythic 
tract, which extends from the Kailasa range and the great desert of 
Mongolia, on rhe east and south, to the Arctic Ocean on the north. It 
probably included the countries now known as Mongolia. China, and 
Siberia. This unexplored region was believed to be resided ' by' Siddha 
Pur us has and deini-gods, such as the Yakshas, and Kinnara's:/ Its des¬ 
cription in the R^miyana is necessarily of a mythic nature* It is to be 
looted here that the name China does not appear in the Rimiyana, and 
it is incredible that the part of that region lying almost co-termirious!y 
with the Himavat country (Tibet) was altogether unknown at that time. 
The mention of the name China is found in the Maha Bharat, where king 
Bhaga Datta of Prig Jyotish (Assam) is said to have resisted Bhima 
with a large army composed of the Chinese, Kir at as and the maritime tribes 
of the east ;— 

Prcrfo -m 
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APPENDIX I. 

The RAmayana as a History. 

Signor Gorresio in the Preface to the xoth volume of his RanuCyana 
has ably proved the historical basis t>f that work, and has refuted the 
opinion of Professor Weber who held that the story of Rima and Shi 
(born of the furrow) was a pure allegory, representing agriculture intro¬ 
duced to the southern regions of India by the racp.-of the Kosalas and that 
of father P. S. Bartolommeo who considered that the exploit of R£ma 
was a symbol and represented the course of the sun. “Such ideas bom 
at a time when Indo-Suiiskrit antiquities were enveloped in darkness 
have been dissipated by the light of new studies. They are as ingeni¬ 
ous as the idea of the annonymous writer, who, in order to prove how 
easily we may pass beyond the truth in our wish to 'seek and find allegory 
everywhere, undertook with keen" sublety to prove that the great perso¬ 
nality of Napoleon I. was altogether allegorical and represented the sun ; 
Napoleon was born in an-island , his course was from west to east, his 
twelve marshals were the 12 signs of Zodiac, tSrc.” I quote the following 
from Gorresio’s learned preface printed in the notes to Griffith’s Rdm^yana. 
“Towards the southern extremity and in the island of Lankii (Ceylon) 
there existed undoubtedly a -black and ferocious race, averse to the 
Aryans and hostile to their mode of worship : their ramifications extended 
through the Islands of the Archipelago , and some traces of them remain 

in Java to this day:.The Sanskrit Indians certainly altered in 

their traditions the real character of this race; they attributed to it 
physical and moral qualities not found in human nature; they trans¬ 
formed it into a race of giants, they represented it as monstrous, hideous, 
truculent, changing forms at will, blood-thirsty and ravenous, just as 
the Semites represented the races that opposed them as impious, horrible 
and of monstrous size. But notwithstanding those mythical exaggera¬ 
tions, which are partly due to the genius of the Aryans so prone to 
magnify everything without measure, the R^miyana in the course of its 
epic narrations has still preserved and noted here and there some traits 
and peculiarities of the race which reveal its true character. It represents 
the Rdkshasas as black of hue, and compares them with black clouds and 
masses of black collyriura ; *it attributes to them curly woolly hair and 
thick tipsy it depicts them as loaded with chains, collars and girdles of 
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gold, and the other bright ornaments which their race has always loved 
and in which the kindred races of the Soudan still delight. Such is 
the R&kshasa race as represented in the TUmayana and the war of the 
Aryan R,ima forms the subject of the epic, a subject certainly real and 
historical as far as regards its substance, but greatly exaggerated by the 
ancient myths." 

Dr. John Fraser u.u, writes in the Polynesian Journal, Vol. IV, 
December 1895, as follows: 

“Further, the earliest population of Ceylon was Dravidian* and pre- 
Aryan, and a considerable proportion of it is so still—of the same race 
as the dark-coloured people who now occupy most of the Indian coun¬ 
tries south of the Vitidhya Mountains, and especially on the Coromandel 
and Malabar Coasts, from which many immigrants must have originally 
come to Ceylon. In the forests of this island are the Veddahs, a still 
earlier black race, rude and untamed, who are thought to be akin to the 
blacks of Australia The Dravidian tribes of the Deccan and southern 
India are descended from that black race which occupied the whole 
of India before the Aryans came in ; and some ethnologists believe 
that portions of that black race were, by the Aryan invasion of India, 
driven onwards into the Eastern Peninsula , Indonesia , and Oceania , and 
that the Melanesians near our shores are their modern representatives.... 

The tide of migration flowing, on the one hand, to the east and 

south-east from India into Further India and what is now called the 

Malay Archipelago ; and, on the other, from India and Ceylon west and 
South-west into the Maldives and onwards into Madagascar , where the 
reigning language is well known to be a branch of the so-called Malayo- 
Polynesian family. Southern India would thus be the apex of a 
triangle representing by two of its sides the south-eastern, and south¬ 
western direction of the same mixture of Pali and Dravidian dialects. 
It seems to me very difficult in any other way than this to account for 
the presence of a language in Madagascar, not far from the coast ot 
Africa , which is clearly much the same as that of Samoa in the middle 

of the South Seas—120 degrees of longitude apart.’’ (Vide pp. 5 °. 55 - 5 ^, 

57, notes.) 

APPENDIX II 

Dharnidranya —Opinions differ as to its situation. According to Ki\i 
D£sa, the hermitage of the sag o Kanwa was on the bank of the Malm 


♦ The name u Dravida” was applied to the tract at a later time. V vde App. HI- 






river, which is supposed to be the modern C/tuka , western tributary of 
the Saraju. (Vide p. 26) : 

“tW fiSTOt: 

1” >sf«: t 1 

King Dusmanta after his arrival there replied to the query of Artasuyd 
that he had come to that Dharmdranya to see that the sages were 
undisturbed in the performance of their duties: 

*r<tfu tj: tfhtur xm vi^Tfa^k.fwfw: 

rra*»ra 1” 

It would thus appear that Dharmdranya was a sub Himalayan 
forest between Panchala and North Kosala and corresponds partly with 
the Naimis&tanya of tbe Mahdbhdrat. It is not in Magadh, as supposed 
by some. Vide p. 12. 

APPENDIX III. 

The state of Drdvida , appears to have no existence at the time of 
the Rdmdyana, Its name has crept in only once in the Bengal recension, 
evidently through error in the reading of the Mss. In Chapter 13 B. I. 
we find the word ffpftw (Prdchina) or the Eastern countries spoken of 
in contrast to Sindhu Sauvira, the western regions, tints : 

“tri’ftwTw f%*j tfWbcm tfkTwutti 
eirPsnrtstT*( 1” 

But in Ch. 10 B. II. we find the name wfiff (Dravida) substituted for 
(Prdchina) in a similar passage where the eastern and western 
countries were meant to be described :— 

■‘smremfc st*' qpnfl #f 1 
ttfiW- futg tfkkt: €kt?r. ekfsjt 1” 

In both the above slokas, the Southern countries are separately men¬ 
tioned as Saurdstra and Ddkshmdtya or Dakshiudpatha. So the insertion 
of Drdvida as a southern country along with Dakshindpdtha in the 2nd 
sloka is out of place, and was a mistake for Prdchina. 

The mention of Kdnchipuram (modern Conjevaram) the famous 
capital of Drdvida, is nowhere to be found in the Rdmdyana. (Vide 
pp. 60 and 61). 

APPENDIX IV. 

The Sapia Sindhus “ Sapta nadis.” “ The seven rivers are spoken of 
in the Vedas and have been widely known and somewhat differently 
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‘•The term was apparently known to the Romans in the 
days of Augustus, for Virgil says-— 

Ceu septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 

Fer taciturn Ganges. /Enied, ix, 30, 

“Like Ganges with her seven calm steams proudly rising through the silence ” 
fitey appear in Zend as the Hoptafuando, and the early Muhammadan 
travellers have translated the term. But there Saba sin ‘seven rivers’, 
according to Birunf, applies to the rivers which flow northwards from 
the mountains of the Hindukoh, and uniting near Trtrmuz form the 
river of Balkh (the Oxus). 

In the Rimdyana the seven rivers are the seven streams 'into which 
(jangd (the Lverflovving) divided after issuing from the snow-clad peaks 
of the Himalayas. It is known to the reader of modern Geography that 
four mighty rivers took their rise from the central Himalayan range viz. 
the Brahmaputra which flows easterly, the Indus or Sindhu proper, which 
nms to the west and south, the Ganges [GangA proper) which flows 
south-wards, down the plains of Arjydvarta, and the Oxus, which takes a 
north-westerly course, beyond Kashmir and the Punjab. The Brahma- 
pu/ra \a^ identifiable with the Nalini (Lotus-clad) and the O&s, with the 
Shu-chakphu (\X\z fair-eyed). The word ^ (mMus) aM its form m 
01 n (aks/u, aksha means an The Asibii is one of the seven 
rivers mentioned in the Rigyeda and is akin to the word (whb its 

orm atshnt), the eye, and it is a question whether it refers to the Oxft* 
-6r to the Chmab, a tributary of the Indus. The other three rivers the 
divans (l under) Wddini (Delightful and Slid ,Fair-watered) have not vc» 
been identdied. (Vide pp. I7 ,r 9 ,ao and 2S , notes: and also Dolvs^ " 

appendix V. 

. An iWerest, ' ng account of the effects of the silting up of the Indus 

the ^ The' writer stated 

reclaimed from the sea by deposits from the river Indus a „d the 
of reclamation,, still going on .„ He ca|nto 

bahly are equal in amount to those of th . r ' deposits pro- 

has been calcnlhrct ,t " Gan « es ’ yarding which it 

m been calculated that at 500 miles from its mouth it carries c 77 cubic 
ieefc of solid flatter a second on m ,ai r i , ^ ^woic 

f „ fVi r ona * ?tb .annual discharge being equal in weight 
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Page, 

*• 4 * 

.. 22 
... II 
.. 2 2 

11 

.. 13 

4 

35 
28 

. 22 

62 

... 67 

12 

57*59 (note) 
3 ° 


Pref. i, 


A bra van ti 
Agmya R. 

Agasmt* 

Ailadhan 
A/a 

Ajatsatru 
Ajodhyd (Sdketa) 

Akampan 
Akshay Rata 
Ahurvati R. 

Aiakshita 
Altai Chain 
Amurtarajas 
America 
An as uy a 
Ananta (Serpent god) 58 note) 
Andhras ,..61 and note 

dtig* ... 5, 6, 7 

Angad ... 59 

Angalepa 62 

Angaraka 60 

Anjana ... 49 

Ansudhana ... ... 23 

Aparparvat ... ... 22 

Apartal 24 

Ar/uUy K&rtavirjya Pref. iv, 6, 9 

(note) 

A'rjyas 2, 3 (note) 

A'rfy&varta ... 3 

Aryans (their original home) 

... 2 (note) 


Arrarat Mt. 
Arctic regions 
Assam 
Assyria 
Asta 

Asvapati 

Athenians 

Atri 

Aurora Borealis 
Attrva 
Australia 
Avanti 


.. 2 note) 

67 (note) 

* »* 

. 63 (note) 

• ... 63 

22 

.64, 65 (note) 

• . — 30 

67 (note) 
58 (note) 

• 57,3* 70 

• " 41, 62 


Ayomukh 

Ayomukhi 

Azteca 


Page. 

. 41, 42 

- — 36 

5®, 59 (note) 


B, 


Bddabdnala (volcanic fire) 
Baivaswata Manu 
Edit 

Bali (Island) 

Btihika 
Bdmana 
Bengal 
Bhagiratha 
Bhdgirathi 
Bhaga Dana 
Bharadvdja 
Bharatas' 

Bharunda 
Bhogavati: 

Brahmtidatta 
Brahmamalas 
Brahmaputra 
Brahmavarta 


53 

life 
9,48 
56, 57 (note) 
24, 25 

IT 

9, 21, 72, App. V. 
... 10, 16 

... 16, 20 

68 (note) 
... ... 28 

... 64 & note 

... 22 

* ... 60 

. 14 

. 54 

72 

2 


20 , 2T, 


c. 

Candahar ... 63 (note) 

Ceylon 4 *, 43 * 6c h 6 9* 7 ^ 

Chakra ... ... 12 

Chak ravin ... ... 63 

Chaiiraratka ... ... 22 

Champa (Bhagalpur) ... 6 

Chan d rach i tras * • » 62 

Chitrakuta .*• 28, 29, 31 

Cholas ...61 and note 

China 59 * A? (note) 

D, 


Dakshinapatha 

Dakshinatya 

Dandakdranya 

Daradas 

Dardura 

Dasdrna 


3 “ l > 59 * 7 i 
... 71 

3 °» 3 2 * 4 * 
65 (note) 

... 50 

... 41 


* ^oss in italics belong to the Valmikian age, so far as put present knowledge 
goes. 
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Deva-Sakhi Mt. ... 
Dharni&ranyci 12, 70 

Dharmavardhan ... 
Dkumra 
Dkuthragiri 
Dragon 

Dravida 70, 

jbrisadvaii (Caggar) 
Dushan 


S8 

7 * 


Page. 

66 

(App. 

•* 23 

.. 52 

.. 49 

(note) 
(App.) 
2 

- 35 


Egypt 
Jlkasala 
Ellora (caves) 


E. 


G. 


63 (note) 
... 23 

... 50 


Gadhi . 14 

G£dhipur (Gazipur) ... 14 

Gandharva ... ... 63 

Gandhar ... 63 (note) 

Ganga 10, 16, 19, 45, 72 

Gaur ... ... 21 

Girivraja (in Magadha) ... 12 

Girivraja (Punjab) 10,22,23,24,25 


Gobi < desert) 
Goddvari R. 
Gomati R. 
Greece, Greeks 
Guha 


66 (note) 

• • 34, 3 6 > 4i 
.. 23, 26, 52 

63, 64 (note) 
... 27 


H, 


Hanumdn 37, 60 passim 

Hari varsha ... 68 (note) 

Ifastipristhak ... ... 23 

Hiroavat (country)].,, 66, 67, 68, 
(notes) 
(Erannoboas 

it, 13 


Iiiranyavaha 
or Sone R) 
Hlddini R. 


L 


Ikshumati R. 

Ikshvdku 

Jlval 

Indo-Scythians 

Indus 

Jonians 


17, 20, 72 


24, 235 
3 

33, 50 
... 65 (note) 

17, 20, 62, 72 
64, 65 (note) 


Jahnugriha (Jahangira) ... 20 

Jdhnavi ... 14, 20 
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Page, 

Jama (Yam a) ... ... 61 

Jdmbavad ... ... 52 

Jambudwip 59, 58 (note) 

Jambuprastha ... ... 23 

Jamund ... ... 23 

Janakpur . 15 

Janas than 9, 34, 35, 36, 50 (note) 

JanCsandha ««, ... 12 

Jatarupa ... 58 (note) 

Jatdpur . 62 

java 56, 57, 58 (note) 

Javanas (Yavan) 64,65 (note) 

K. 


Kaildsa 
Kdkutstha 
Kala Mahi 
Kali (Kalindri) 

Kalinda Mt. 

Kalindi R. 

Kalinga 
Kama 
Kamarupa 
Kimboja 
Kdmpilya 
Kancbipuram (Conjevaram) 
Kanwa 

K^nyakubja (Kanouj) 
Kapila 
Kcipivafi 
Karusha 
Kashi (Benares) 

Kashgar 
Kausdmbi 

Kausiki (Coosi R) ... 
Kavandka 


Kdveri R 
Kekaya 
Kerala 
Khar a 
Kinnara 
Kiratas 
Kirthar range 
Kiunlun range 
Kishkindhya 
Kohalgram (Colgong) 
Kosala (Oudh) 
Krauncha Mt. 
Krauncha forest 
Krishna-giri 
Krishna vent 
Kimuda 


... 66 
... 3 

... 54 

... ‘8 

••• 53 
28, 53 (note) 
. 23, 24, 60 

. ... Sfi 

... 21 

5 , 6 4 

14, 21 

71 

... 70 

12, r4 
i5> 21 
23, 26 

... 10 

..•7, 54 
68 (note) 
12 

14 20 21 
... 36 

. 41 

. 22 

... 61 (note) 
... 34 
48, 67, 68 (note) 
55, 68 (note) 
62 (note) 
66 (note) 

• 9, 3^» 4®j 51 
20 


41,61 


7 i 27 
66 
36 

note 

5 
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Kundinapura 
Kunjar 
Km u 

Kutuj&ngal 

JLusa 

Kusagarpura 

.Kusdmba 

Ktisa-nabha 

Kusumapura 

■Kutikoshtika R. 

Kitvera 


Page* 

11 
60 
r r 

24 

12 
1 a 

12 

13 

3, 25 

66 


L. 


Lakshman 11 passim 

Lamba . 43 

Lanhd (Ceylon) 42 note 43,60,69. 
Xfvpan 23, 24, 64 (note) 

Lohitya (> 23 

Lo map Ada ... ... 5 

M. - 


Madagascar 
Madhlira (Mathura) 
Madura 
Madhya-desha 
Madrakas 
Midri 

Magadka (South Behar) 


Maha nadi 
MaMruna 
MaMsaila 
Mahendra hills 
Mahesakas 
Mahi 

Mcihismati 
-Mahodaya 
Mainak 
Main £k range 
Malaya (Arrah) 


61 


... 70 

...9, 64 
61 (note) 
... 3 

... 64 

.. 64 

- 7 , 13 

(note) 

. 49 

. 49 

43 (note) 49, 60 
... ... 60 

... 54 

... 6, 9 
... ... 12 

. 43 

... 67 

10 


Malaya 38,40,41,42,60 (note) 54 
Mil ini R. 

Mdlyctvdn 
Mdnasa Lake 
Mdndakurni 
Manddhini R 
Mandar hills 49, 

Mandehas 
Mdricha 
Matangu 
Mdtsya (Jaypur) 

Meg ha 


24, 26, 70 
... 4 

... 66 
... 32 

• 29, 30, 31 

52 (note) 54 
... 57 

mss 
. ... 3 3 

...7,60 
... 63 


Mekal*• ' 3 X 

. Mem s 

Mexico (M^ikfans) 57, 58 
Mithila 

Mletjihas r 

•Mongolia ... 68 

Murachipattan . 

Murali 


Page. 
(note) 
49 1 63 
& 15 

- 7, 15 

- 64 

(note) 
.. 62 

- So 


N. 


Niga loka 
Naimisiranya 
.Ndla 
Nalini 
Nandigram 
Nasik 
JVishadas 
Nishtikas ' 
Noah 


59 (note) 
... 71 

17, 20 (note) 29, 72 

... 50 (notes) 
y ' ... ... *27 

... ... 60 


7,8 

72 


Ophir 

Oxtts R {Su-chaks-hu) 

P. 

Padmdehala ... ... 49 

Pahlavas ... 64 (note) 

JPampa R ’ ... 3*, 37, 38 
Pane Mia ... 14,2 4 

Pancha salias ... 13, 49 

Pane/iavafi( Nasik)33 (note) 34.50 
... 61 (note) 

. 61 

... 6 
52 (note) 62 
...* 52 (note) 
... ^9 

. 13 

... i7, 20, 72 

.. 2 9 

(Prisii) I3> 7 i 
63, 68 (note) 
... ... *3 


Pandyas 
Pandion 
Para su Pam a 
Pdrijdtra 
Parnisa R. 

Pdrvaii 
Pataliputra 
Pdvani 
Payosni 

Prichi, Prachina 
Prigjyotish 
Prdgvat 
Pralamba 
Prasramna 
Frasthala 

Prayig (Allahabad) 
Pulindas 
Pundra 
Pushpitaka 


24, 


21, 


26 
39 
64 

27 

61 

60 
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Page. 


R. 


Raghu 
R^jgriha 
Rajmehal 
Raksbasas 
Rama 
R^magfri 
Raihbha 

Raines war Shetu Bandha, 46 

(note) 47 

R^vana Pref ii, 9, 35, passim 
Mishabha (Mt.) ” 57,60 


*. 3 

. 12 

. 21 

69, 70 (App.) 
Pref & passim 
32 note 
52 


Rishyamuka 

Rikshavdn 

Rohitas 

Rupyaka 


S. 


Sugar 
Sailoda R 
Sajhya 
Sakas 
Sakdri 
SaHvda 
Saktiman 
Salivahana 
S&lntali 
Salya 

Salyakarsan 
Samathata 
Sarkdsya (Sankissa) 
Sanrochan 
Stint & 

Sapta Sindhu 
Sarabha 
Saradanda R 
Sctraju (Ghagra) 

Sdrana 

Saraswati R (Sarsooti) 

Saravanga 

Sarva Sauvarna 

Sarvatirtha 

Satadru (Sutlej) 

Satavala 

Satrugkna 

Saurdstra (Surat) ... 
Sauvira (Sofir or Ophir) 
Savarl 
Scythians 


37 > 38 

- 5 < 
60 

- 56 


15, 22 

• , - 6 7 

50 (note) 52 
> 65 (note) 


, 5 1 

65 (note) 
.... 24 

64 (note) 
22 

... 21 

8 

... 52 

... 5 

7 i, 72 
52 

... 24 

4 , 10 

... 51 

...2, 22 
... 31 

... 63 

... 23 

22 

... 63 

9,64 
6,62 
7/3 
33 

Shetu-Bandha (Rama's Bridge) 65 
43 , 46 (note) 
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Siberia ... 68 (note) 

St la ,,, 22 

Sildvaka R ... ... 22 

(Indus) s, 17, 20, 45, 54, 
62. 72 

Sinhikd ... 43 

Stsira hills ... ... 56 

Sitd R. ... 17, 20, 72 

... passim 
Soleiman Range ... 62 (note) 

Somagiri 62 (note) & 67 

•S 0 # R 5. 6, ii, 56, 57 

Soudan ... ... 70 

Sringaver pur ... ... 27 

Sthdn umati R ... ... 23 

Su-chakshu R (Oxus) 71, 20, 72 

Suddma ... 22, 24 

Sudarsan (lake) .. 57 

Sudahan (Island).* 59 

Sudarsan Mt. ... ... 66 

Sugrtva 37 52, passim 

Sumantra " ... 27 

Su-migadhi 13 

Sumati ... ... 14 

St mda ... ... 10 

Surasena ... ... 64 

SurasM ... ... 43 

Stirjyavan ,. 60 

Sutikshmx ... 32,33 

SuvAhu u 

Siveta ... ... tja 

IV 

2 'ddakd ... ... 10 

Tamasd R (Tons) ... 26 

T^mralipti (Tumlook) ... 21 

Tdmraparni 41, 60, 61 (note) 
Taprobane ... ... 41 

Tibet 66, 68 (note) 

Trisird 34 

l/. 

Ujjayini (Ojien) ... 65 (note) 

Utkal 4* 

Uttaragd ... 23( 2 g 

Uttara-Kuru 67, 68, (note) 

V. 

Vdklika (Balkh) ... ...5, 6a 

Vaidyut ... ... ' <5 q 

Vaikhinasas ... ... 

Vajra 53 
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ValakMlyas 

Vdlmiki ... 2 

V&nar 

Vanayu 

Vangd (Bengali 
Varadas 
Var 4 ha 
Vanma 

Varuna island (Borneo) 

Varutha 

Vasu 

V&suki 

V&tdpi 

Vatsa 

Vatsriraja 

Vedasruti R 

Vena R 
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48 . note) 
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9 , 21, 72 
65 ('note) 
6 3 
45 
45 

23 
13 

60 

33 
27 
12 
26 
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Vtbhisana 

Vidarbha 

Videha 

Vikram&Iitya 

Vinata 

Vindhya 9, 17, 

Vipdsa (Beas^ ... 
Viradha 

Virat (Biirat, Jaypur) 
Vir-matsya ... 

Vmm-karmd . " ... 
Viswdmitra ' . 
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Page 

*• 45 
5Q, 60 
15 . 54 
65 (dote) 

«>.» 23 

3 °» 33 > 40 
... 26 

... 30 
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( %#*U5§f «W< 'Jl. Tf^l *iZV I ) 

RAGHU VAMSA. 

(IN BENGALI VERSE.) 

COMPLETE IN 3 PARTS . PRICE Rs* 2 

R T, Griffith Esq.) M.A ., C.I.E., translator of the Rdmdyana , 
writes ;~ 

“ I am sure that your work will be welcomed by all who read it 
as a most valuable addition to Bengali poetic literature.” 

The Hon'ble Gooroo Das Banerjee, Judge of High Court, 

observed :—.*1 find that the translation is as faithful to the 

original as it is elegant and mellifluous.”—17 th January, 1895. 

Professor Krishna Kamal Bhatuichirje, writes :— 4 1 fully agree 
with the very favourable and eulogistic criticism that has been justly 
and deservedly elicited by your translation in every quarter. Your 
attempt to exhibit Kali Das in the garb of Bengali verse does credit 
to you, and must be pronounced successful. Translations in Bengali 
verse are generally unreadable: they are either unfaithful or crabbed 
in language. You have steered dear of both the dangers and have 
presented to the Bengali literature an excellent book of verse—of good, 
choice, readable and pleasing verse. This is a feat worthy of praise.” 

Mr* Satyendra Nath Tagore, C.S., Bombay, observed “ The 
translation is excellent, the verses are sweet and easy, and the sense 
and beauty of the original are well preserved ” ~ qth June , 1892. 



Professor Nilmani Mukhetji, M.A., Principal\ Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, writes :— f, Iam confirmed in this belief by the 
proof that you have shewn of your undoubted poetical powers in 
rendering the great epic of Kili Dds% so faithfully, so lucidly and so 
sweetly. It is a sure evidence of the excellence of your translation 
tl)at those who do not know Sanskrit and have not read this master 
piece of Sanskrit' literature in its original, can form some idea of its 
many beauties from a perusal of this volume. The easy flow and 
rythm of your verses and the mellowness and perspicuity of your 
diction will, I doubt not, render your hook acceptable to all.” 

Sir Romesh Charder Mit ter, Kt\, observes: —“The translation of 
Kili Disa’s Raghu Vamsa by Babu Nobin Chandra Dis, M A., is 
indeed a very valuable contribution to the Bengali literature. The 
verses are written in an easy, flowing, and mellifluous language, and 
it reflects a very great credit on the translator that at the same time 
he has been able to follow the original as closely as possible/* 

Babu Raj Krishna Banerjt , late Senior Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, writes: —“You have succeeded admirably in 
your endeavour to present K^li IhCsa in a thoroughly Bengali 
garb. Although it is a literal translation of Kill Disa’s Raghu 
Vamsa, the beauty and the spirit of the original have been fully 
preserved The sweet flow of the metre, the easy style and the 
splendour of the verses,, displayed in the translation, speak highly 
of your command over the Bengali language and of your possessing 
an exquisite poetical skill. The work will undoubtedly be a 
valuable addition to Bengali literature.” 

Pundit Rajendra Chandra, Sastri M.A., writes : — a Yc>ur 
translation of the Raghu Vamsa is admirable, while the other 
poems, both Bengali and English, fully justify your high reputation 
as a poet/" Bengal Library. 13-4-96, 

I he Hon hie R* C . Dutt, C.IJS., thus noticed the concluding 
volume of the Raghu Vamsa :— u You have performed a worthy 
task worthily, and the work, I hope, will find a permanent place 
among the lasting works of our age.” 

The President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal notices the work 
■in his Annual Address ff , 27): —Feb. 1896. H The translation of 
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KsUi Disa's immortal epic the Ragbu-Vamsa by Babu Nobin 
Chandra Dis in Bengali metre has elicited the highest praise not only 
from educated people, but also from the Tol-Pandits of Bengal,” 

MiihdraahopMhyrlyaMahesh Chandra Ny£ya-ratna, C. I. E., 
writes : — , 3rf83t3 51C? 3*W3*ft 833 f3'W! 

ft 53, ^51 ♦ffS M 3 t*F #nii c^t*r 53 C 53 < 4 ^ m 

Kesri ms ®t3 eft* 

i JRWfat® 5 ® 3jf%3 M3OT3 «ff'5iit3 <#l? 

3jf^3 ^5«r 8t&3 $ 8 fa 3^31 ftattiR i 

«rt»tjrtw «it%4nr 8*f3, 'srHfa # 18 mm 3*®#* 

^#5 I R Ml, ;? > 

3$HlI5t8t*(Tf5 3$3>55 IffSWfr 

^rwts m® ®Tm\ nrfosra %fi ®f<R mm 

utt i <3 18 «sfM®t ms 3^!%® «r$#f fa-w c^hrc** 

3ff l <5j$3TW ^fTSKM »T3 ^rt*l«t 3f'3 : « I” ! 

f 5 ® 5 ^ “ 3 t«” jHIM* *t®Tt«t*raf cM fsf83tCM j— 

< 2 tlH *ff* 8 t ^rsfW 3lf5^JCl Mf® 
*f?prfae*r i 'stgr^vr ^ *&cn »it*rnrw: 55 51 i *r*f **t* 

Mt 3 tW 'irsptw 5 ^, <srsrf 3 f <51^ < 2 ff 8 M 8 -S ^§ 8 tCTf 8 58 5l l fll 
< ®Tf85t3 yq 3§<rfff 83«T 5«tU 5*58, 'Sft’spf^F MS % 8 tOT 8 I 31®! 
^513 4?f8 *r$Tf5 3t? 83 5ft Mt MT3 ^83 Mt3t*3 

?^:T®t3 8fl5t5^ i 4 8 ^3* 5 8 tfa \*W5 83Wt8 “ 8 T& 1 ” 

^8 3??^5 51 *?OT, 55t5( MSI 9 8f5® 17.83 3833 5^3 l” 
Baku Chandra Nath Bose, M.A., Bengali Translator to 
Government, writes M 3 tW 5 *** 1 * 555 tt'? I tf§| 

« *ti?m om <47Ml7St 5ft I V9 f*tft MS 
5 <fCM 8131 9 •Sfs? f588®1 35^t^8 3pT'3 I ME 

^515 8 fe®ifl 3t%5t 315 53 51 I ^1% ^15 3Ft^ 6 83f3 C53 ^3- 


MW/sr* 





Wmw 




\^y 


.. - :Nv.: ; . r 4 j 

_ •*■ ' > 

*rrWw wtwt tjflf ®fwty "<sifit'8 4^5 

sfC'T WR qt^CHTf %*f1 mfe i” %#5IR wg i 

"¥tfiwr*nf Ui5?*f i Hi p* srftf wtwn «fpt? 4 

*Rt5* yt4i i 3c»ra sw, 'sfa, «Rf*r, sH, «r«T?ti ^iRtw r ?if#R 
^fiti« ^rwiw Wr H!iws w? (jfffnri ■vftm fn'w*F 
:5||i cnfii^cf ^R f^»r m wfRre 

^Rwtfi^r i =4fR ?t*l« fSnar tR wfnwl, ijftfirtt»i-^nr it* 
HiftlS ’itRwttSR I 

..tRRi **** m&m sfl, ^ #f^|| 

•srstm fifties *ftRtff t fRlrwn *iffarR 

^ m, «nRtw $Rtst« *H*&Gf* >«*f*|sri cfffan r fi%?it^ 

•” W5R1%, ^»M| ')»* i 

“*R^f*ft1lftR WFtftTtl** ft«tt«f *ftfw, c»!t¥5Rc3t tfRr 
*wfR#p n^R ®R, *rwrr^rR *ttft*it6j f %%* 

'^ a :^4 cwpffi* wR cwr trri |pi[ 'sfpn jr*, 
fpjSft ■?|||t irfr* wRw ®T3RR f|||| ^rapaur f§j i tp$ fir 
ifi, w'lRfftw w%l *if* stiftwRil 'sRtw fSRRlr^ i 

*f*r wR ^rf%tPR ctr**f»i *RW «rpt«r * ^Rrat^t, 
ifwi 55 *N? **5 <Rjr eswRf utRrsi fanner i 

§Rr$5 'sR's w&‘*ri Rrc& ?;w *ti, **t *pri « *p 

ifcii wff Rersm *R$ iqrct$tini cnt» ^Rrs 

^tsw* 4 |:. ; > 4® w? tsRpts -stcf swrrftr s #> 54 * c?w *rf% 
Rspr, iifa *rc*F m c^fNrwa Raw i” arai »ta« t 



“His translation of Kill 1 )isa’s Raghu Vamsa into Bengali 
verse is a magnificent work,—accurate, elegant, savoury of the original. 
It takes its place at once in the front ranks of Bengali literature, 
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and bids fair, to be monumental. If there are men bent upon 
encouraging Bengali literature, why do they not offer to Babu Nobin 
Chandra the expenses of publication and a bonus ? Why waste 

power on an agitation ? Agitation is only a means: in the work 

before us there is a realisation of end, the enrichment ofthe national 
literature,Indian Nation, 6th April, 1896, 

‘‘The rendering is easy and graceful, the style is chaste and 
levid, and does no small credit to the author who is an indefatig¬ 
able worker in the field of Bengali literature. The volume farms 
one of the brightest gems in our literature.” National Magazine, 
April, 1896. 

* I srnm %t*l 3*7 1 9/0 I 

'SI Miracles of Buddha. Parti. Price raas. 

Dr. Paul Cants, Editor of the Monist, Illinois , U. S. A% 
ivrites 

I am very much pleased, not only with the contents of the 
legends, but also with the translation. As the originals, so far as 
I know, are little known among Sanskrit scholars, and also as, so far 
as I know, they have not been translated, your service of translation 
will be highly appreciated by all lovers of Indian and Buddhist 
lore.”-25th February 1896. 

Babu Sarada Charan Mitter, M.A., B.L., writes :_ 

“Your Legends and Miracles of Buddha, Sikya Sinha” is a 
delightful metrical translation. Your power of expression in a 
loieign tongue is surprising to me. The pieces are themselves, in 
original, excellent, and you have done admirably in rendering them 
into English.” 

“The poetical genius of Babu Nobin Chandra Dds has mani¬ 
fested itself in tm languages. In the Bengali language, it has 
already given an admirable rendering of the Raghu Vamsa, and in 
the English, it has now introduced some of the Legends of Buddha, 
taken from the Bodki-Sativa-Avaddn Klafalctd of Kshemendra, the 
great Sanskrit poet of I^ashntir, In both the essays Babu Nobin 


Chandra DAs has given indubitable proofs of his mastery of Sanskrit % 
and the mediums' through which he has presented the texts. 
Kshemendra’s colossal work, which was lost in India , has been 
recovered in Tibet by.Rai Sarat Chandra DAs BAhddur, arid- 

it jvas a happy thought of his brother to publish a portion of the, 
work in the garb of an .English translation... ..The smoothness of, 
his versification, and his sedulous efforts at preserving the aroma 
of the original are sure to be appreciated and admired by any one 
who would do himself the pleasure of going through the publi- 
cation.” —Indian Mirror^ 18th February, 1896. 

“ Babu Nobin Chandra DAs has done a service to the cause of 
Buddhistic scholarship by doing into English verse some of the 
exquisite poems of Kshemendra, the great Sanskrit Buddhist poet 
of Kashmir. The sublime sentiment and noble precepts which 
hitherto lay hidden in the undiscovered Sanskrit Buddhist works of 
India are thus being introduced to the notice of the English reading 

public.His versification is smooth and easy, and seems to 

breathe an aroma of original Sanskrit,.at the same time preserving 
the sense and beauty of the original. His rendering is chaste and 
accurate. His command over the English language , and the re¬ 
sources of versification is truly remarkable. We commend his Legends 
to the notice of all lovers of true poetry, and all interested in the 
study of Buddhist literature. They are sure to be struck by the 
intrinsic beauty and sublimity of the sentiments contained in the 
poems. We are. sure the readers will find these very interesting 
reading Lr^Amrita Bazar Patnka ) 28th December, 1895. 

" : The style is graceful and eminently readable.” National 
Magazine, April, 1896. 

“ Mr. Nobin Chandra Das has, in the above metrical translation, 
produced a work of considerable merit ; its style is at once easy and 
graceful, exhibiting shades of poetical imagery and sentiment.” 
The Buddhist* Aug. 1896, Colombo. 






